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COME 


by donald ewing 


Jesus samp (and Jesus says), “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest” (Matthew 11:28). 

What does God promise? He promises rest. 

Rest has a passive side. Strain, weariness, anxiety, 
fear: these Jesus said He will wipe away. He will 
take the tangled yarn of each life, untangle it, take 
out all the knots, then wind it up neatly. 

Jesus promises rest. But God is not a sleeping 
pill, and rest has an active side too. Rest has a 


purpose. We do not rest simply to rest. We rest in 
order that we might be rested. A baseball pitcher 
is a good example of this. He pitches and then he 
is tired. He rests for several days so that when 
he has to pitch again he will be rested and ready. 

The object of rest is to be rested. I believe it 
is all right to paraphrase His promise like this: 
“Come unto me and | will give you restedness. 
I will give you integration of life, I will give you 
the strength that comes from rest, I will give you 
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purposefulness in order that you may go forth in 
strength.” God does not promise to put us to sleep. 
He promises restedness. 

To whom is the promise given? We can make a 
bad mistake at this point, and we often do. We 
read one of God’s golden promises and then we say 
something like this to ourselves: “That’s a wonder- 
ful thing, and I wish I had enough faith to believe 
it. I wish my faith were big enough, but it isn’t. 
The promise is for one of God’s great, complete, 
strong saints. It isn’t for the likes of me—weak 
and defeated.” 

When we say that, we are wrong. If that is what 
Jesus meant, then Jesus meant foolishness. For the 
promise could then be stated in these words, “Come 
unto me, all ye that are at rest and at peace, and 
I will give you rest and peace.” Jesus never talked 
foolishness. The person who has rest does not need 
rest. The person who is at peace does not need 
peace. 

Jesus said He came to minister to the unrighteous, 
the wicked, the weak. The promise is given in one 
grand sweep of that little word all. Jesus held out 
His arms to all who are burdened, to all who labor 
to bear their burdens and still are bowed down, to 
every broken-hearted soul, to every anxious person, 
to everyone who does not know the way—all, every- 
one, you—the promise is to you. 

What must we do? Jesus said, “Come.” Oh, we 
have mixed it up so badly. We try to make some- 
thing complex out of it. We have worked it over, 
analyzed it, cut it down, explained it. We have filled 
libraries with books about it until hardly anyone 
knows what it is about. Jesus said, “Come.” 

I have known people who have accepted His invi- 
tation, who have come, simply and sweetly. Then 
they have gone away and the complexity of their 
natures has taken over. They have said, “I think 
I must have missed something; it couldn’t be that 
simple.” But it is. Jesus said, “Come.” That is 
what He meant to say. 

If we were very hungry and food were on the 
table before us, we would eat it. We would not set 
up laboratory equipment and conduct extensive ex- 
periments in order to discover the molecular struc- 
ture of the food. We would eat. If after we ate 
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we decided that we had enjoyed the food, we might 
ask for the recipe. I cannot remember anyone ever 
asking for a recipe before he had eaten. If he did, 
I would be suspicious of him. He would be asking 
in the dark. 

If we decide to go to the mountains or the ocean, 
we may glance at the roadmap and then go. We do 
not believe it is necessary to take courses in map 
making, road building, internal combustion engines 
and the psychology of vacations. We just go and 
have a good time. 

But when the Lord says “Come,” we run to the 
libraries. What did Leibniz say, what did Socrates 
say, what did Kant say, what did a million people 
say? It makes no difference. The only thing that 
counts is, What did Jesus say? Jesus said, “Come.” 

I do not mean that it is not complex; it certainly 
is. But coming to Him is not complex, and once we 
come we can ask for the recipe if we like. He will 
tell us a lot more about it then, and then we shall 
be able to understand. 

When Jesus walked this earth and spoke the word 
of Life, many people heard Him, and they reacted 
in typically human ways. Some adults heard Him, 
believed Him and came to Him. They were blessed. 
Some adults heard Him and came to Him to argue. 
analyze, deny. These people went away empty. 

But the children knew best of all. The children 
simply came to Him as they were. They did not 
run home to wash their faces and hands. They 
came to Jesus exactly as they were, bubbling with 
laughter or spilling over with tears. And whenever 
they came, He caught them up in His arms and 
blessed them. They showed Him their treasures 
and bruises. They laughed together like conspira- 
tors (this always happens with anyone who loves 
children). They came to Him and were blessed, 
and their lives were caught up in the wonderful 
glory of God. 

If you are still trying to go it alone, Jesus has a 
word for you, a simple word. Maybe you do not 
understand it, maybe you still see it as terribly 
complex. If so, talk to Him about it. The word 
He has for you is “Come.” Come like a child. 
Reach your hand out to Him, however soiled it is, 
and let Him take it. END 
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CURRENT STRATEGY 
IN MISSIONS: continued 









In the October HIS, as a prelude 
to the Urbana Missionary Convention, Drs. Pike 

and Glasser expressed differing views on contemporary 
missionary strategy. In this issue, 

at the request of the HIS Editor, each evaluates 

the other’s article. We suggest that you open your 
October issue to these articles 

as you read the following evaluations. 
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Arthur Glasser and I agree on many 
elements of missionary strategy. We agree that 
individuals must be evangelized. Masses likewise. 
Students should be reached, and all other classes of 
society. The national church should carry its share 
of the load of outreach. We should, as he says, 
preach “to the total human family” and “gather 
converts into churches in every cultural entity.” 

We are agreed, further, that large national or cul- 
tural groups need extensive Christian literature (but, 
I would insist, best prepared by educated national 
Christians, not by foreigners). 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


(1) Advance by Retreat: The main difference 
between us lies in a negative conviction which colors 
the last half of Mr. Glasser’s article. Although he 
wants to reach into “every cultural entity,” he pro- 
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I heartily confess that I found the 
article by my friend, Kenneth Pike, fascinaung. 
His range of ideas and their vigorous development 
entranced me. 

In evaluating Dr. Pike’s approach to the problem 
of missionary service in this decade, our broad areas 
of agreement should be mentioned first. We see eye 
to eye on many things. We also differ on certain 
fundamental matters of missionary strategy. We 
both read the same Bible, love the same Lord and 
deeply desire the completion of His missionary pur- 
pose. But how shall this task be accomplished? 
This is the debate. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


(1) People. The individual represents “intense” 


spiritual need. The millions represent this same 
need, but deepened to the immensity that their num- 
bers represent. We agree with Christ’s example of 
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poses (inconsistently) to take steps which would 
stop major advance to the very tribes which make 
up a big part of the world’s distinct cultural groups. 

(2) Low Ceiling: All of us would like to see 
more missionary recruits for the work as a whole. 
But I do not accept the underlying assumption that 
missionary recruitment has in “paucity” reached a 
God-ordained limit. I believe that 6,000 workers 
to the tribes, for tribal translation teams in 2,000 
languages, is a reasoned share of what we should 
ask God to make available for the total missionary 
work of the world in the next 20 or 30 years — 
including, of course, the tribes among which the 
CIM-OMF and other societies are effectively working. 
I reject the implication that God is limited to the 
either/or antithesis of “reach the Aucas of Ecuador, 
but neglect Ecuador’s students.” Why not develop 


(Continued on next page) 





mass evangelism without minimizing His concen- 
trated efforts on the few, that they in turn might 
multiply the outreach to the masses. The convert 
from the least tribe is neither more important nor 
less important to God than the convert from the 
greatest city. 

(2) Tactics. We affirm that strategy is essen- 
tially God’s business, tactics man’s business (under 
His leading, of course). In our missionary plan- 
ning, however, we are not controlled solely by sub- 
jective impulses. The apostolic precedent of praying 
and planning, and the Biblical principles surround. 
ing strategy and tactics provide us with the matrix 
in which we can most effectively operate. We do 
not believe in turning off our minds, closing our 
Bibles and free-wheeling into action. 

(3) Guidance. We recognize that God’s specific 
leading may appear to go counter to our under- 
(Continued on page 5, column 1) 








imaginative, positive approaches to reaching scholar, 
slum and mass that will be used by God to call out 
additional workers? 


(3) Straw Man: Mr. Glasser implies that some- 
one feels that total responsibility for the tribes of 
the Amazon basis is held by North Americans. Who 
believes this? Not the Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
whose 71 workers in Brazil currently include 17 
Europeans; and who are working on plans for teach- 
ing linguistics to Brazilian nationals—including, by 
their request, some members of three “home” mis- 
sion groups of Brazilian nationals who have been 
working in a few Brazilian Indian areas. 


(4) Why this Waste? Various disciples—not just 
one or two—long ago asked, “To what purpose is 
this waste?” (Matthew 26:8). This indignant pro- 
test objected to the expensive spikenard being 
poured out on Jesus’ head. Mr. Glasser implies that 
the tribal thrust is a “pet project” which arises from 
“sentiment” (like the spikenard?) and involves 
“costly consumption of personnel” for language 
work among “a small, primitive tribe” (though 
many African tribes number scores or hundreds of 
thousands). 


Jesus, to the disciples, gave a three-part reply to 
this objection: (a) “Let her alone” (Mark 14:6) ; 
(6) It showed His death precious (that is, it was 
worth her life’s savings poured out). The death of 
five men trying to reach the Aucas (from the Chris- 
tian Missions in Many Lands, Missionary Aviation 
Fellowship, and the Gospel Missionary Union) did 
that too. (c) The perfume of it filled the world 
(worldwide reporting), as promised to the woman 
by Christ. Should such a memorial be called “prop- 
aganda” and “unbalanced promotional pressure”? 
A hundred of us would gladly spend and be spent 
for a fraction of that witness and impact. 


The conversion and spreading witness of the de- 
spised Auca tribe is the Lord’s doing and is mar- 
velous in our eyes (see The Dayuma Story by Ethel 
Wallis). While working with my Wycliffe colleague, 
Rachel Saint, on an alphabet and preliminary stages 
for Auca translation this last year, I saw brilliant 
university professors and high-ranking government 
personnel from the United States and Ecuador 


deeply stirred by the direct testimony of Rachel’s 
new brothers in Christ, who had replaced her 
brother in the flesh whom they had killed. 

(5) Nationalism and the Poor: The widest- 
known recent witness to the upper classes of Latin 
America has come as a byproduct of tribal and 
translation work. Specific techniques to reach the 
upper classes? Go to the poor and serve, in God’s 
name, and as servants to the nation. This is the 
attitude that will have impact on today’s national- 
istic revolutionaries. How fitting to remember our 
Lord’s priority—and how modern. “The Spirit of 
the Lord God . . . hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek” (Isaiah 61:1), “to the poor” 
(Luke 4:18). 

(6) Back to Jerusalem, Paris and New York: 
Mr. Glasser refuses “to feel that any primitive tribe 
anywhere should have priority over Europe’s dark 
millions.” Lands and cities where churches already 
exist, though “pathetically weak,” must be “pene- 
trated in strength.” But is weakness overcome, 
under imminent communist threat, by more for- 
eigners? 

Would he say that missionaries should be with- 
drawn from the (former) Belgian Congo (or per- 
haps Tokyo?) to serve in Belgium where there are 
fewer “ongoing churches”? And if weak churches 
in major cities get priority over unreached tribes, 
and if national responsibility of an area is for its 
own population, why leave New York? 

(7) One-sided Control: Peter, if you wish to re- 
turn to Jerusalem, fine — we'll pray for you. But 
why order Paul to leave the Gentiles to join you? 
The body of Christ has diverse members, differing 
gifts and varied guidance by the same Spirit. 

(8) The Weak and the Word: The Lord left His 
church with a weak, divided twelve from the lower 
classes, with the Holy Spirit to make them grow, 
with a prepared climate, ‘and—note well—with the 
claim: “I have given them thy word” (John 17:14). 

The Word of God will be the training source for 
growth in Dr. Glasser’s “darkest tomorrow,” when 
missionaries are driven out. TO BE CONCLUDED 


[His has asked Dr. Pike to extend his remarks in a special 
letter to the Editor for the December issue.—Ed.] 
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(Continued from page 3) 


standing of strategic considerations. Acts 9 records 
a key evangelist being temporarily pulled out of a 
city-wide revival to reach a solitary soul on a lonely 
desert road. Philip obeyed, hardly dreaming that 
this soul would plant the church in Ethiopia (assum- 
ing that tantalizing fragments of Church history 
can be trusted). 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


Now to those matters on which we disagree. 

(1) Tools—their nature. To Dr. Pike the tool is 
the foreign missionary. To me it is the local church 
as an “ongoing Christian community.” I look in 
vain in his presentation for any serious regard for 
the existing church as the key to evangelizing this 
generation. The missionary with his capacity for 
specializations is prominent and central, but no 
mention is made of the missionary’s God-ordained 
chief specialization, “church planting.” Granted, 
Dr. Pike occasionally refers to the church (vaguely 
existing in the background with an admitted capac- 
ity for keeping itself going), but—although I may 
misjudge him—his references seem to indicate that 
its presence is incidental to missionary activity. 

To me this is a dangerous error. I am reminded 
of those slogans: “Pongoland needs you; only one 
missionary to every 56,000 souls!” True, this prom- 
inence, almost adulation of the missionary specialist 
has quite captured the imagination of Christians 
(even students) here at home. But it has the en- 
dorsement of no serious work on missionary method- 
ology that has appeared in recent years (McLeish, 
McGavran, Pickett, Ritchie, Hodges, Kraemer, La- 
tourette, etc.). The civilization shift, arising from 
two disastrous global wars chiefly among the Cau- 
casian races, has demonstrated the inadequacy of 
the paternalistic, mission station cum “gathered col- 
ony” method, with the western missionary as the 
kingpin. 

We must regard with caution the image of the 
skilled missionary flying his plane, resolving his lin- 
guistic problems, operating his jungle radio, shoot- 
ing rapids on his raft, bidding his lovely wife and 
kiddies goodbye—and always with that heroic sense 
of purpose and sacrifice. True, there is some valid- 
ity to this image when applied to organizations 
which have been raised up by God to do a special- 
ized task (Gospel Recordings, Missionary Aviation 
Fellowship, Trans-World Radio, Wycliffe Bible 
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Translators, etc.). But these are “service organiza- 
tions” not officially committed to “church planting” 
as such, and they must guard against creating in 
the public mind the image that missionary special- 
ists (such as they are) are the key to everything. 

In early 1957 we of the China Inland Mission 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship, after much waiting 
upon God, concluded that He was leading us to 
reach out for the 20+ tribes in Lower Laos. But 
this was not the signal for a sudden rush of mission- 
aries into Laos. Nor did we begin with surveys. 

Rather, we were pressed to recognize that a 
church already existed in Lower Laos. This church 
had devoted Swiss missionaries serving among its 
congregations and working with them to reach the 
lowland Lao. Although gripped by a sense of ur- 
gency (we detected adverse political straws in the 
wind even then) we nonetheless took time to culti- 
vate this church, entering into its life and testimony, 
and contacting its missionaries, both at their Switz- 
erland headquarters and on the field. Our vision 
was shared. Soon it became the common burden of 
all. They welcomed us, helped with the surveys and 
identified themselves fully with the proposed ad- 
vance. After setting up the echelon of leadership 
in intimate association with Mission Evangelique (in 
fact, in the same house), reinforcements were sent 
up twice a year. Their first months of training and 
orientation were in the homes of the Laotian Chris- 
tians, where they lived as members of the family. 
When the tribal outreach was finally undertaken, a 
discernible pattern of close liaison with the Lao 
church had fully emerged, and remains until the 
present. No decisions are made independent of its 
counsel. 

The future of foreigners in the Far East is ad- 
mittedly uncertain, but not the presence of the Lao 
church. Regardless of what happens, God’s Spirit 
will remain among His Laotian people. Can He not 
be counted on to sustain the work He has so mani- 
festly commenced? His “tool” (the church) has 
received enlargement of vision and missionary obli- 
gation. The Lao church now knows and has accepted 
the upland tribes as its responsibility. 

All this is in contrast with Dr. Pike’s thesis. In 
his opening sentence he quickly pushes past the 
local church, mentioning that the missionary spe- 
cialist should tackle that which it “cannot, will not, 
or is unlikely to be able to handle, or to be taught 
to handle.” No mention is made of the obvious pit 

(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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Days in college are days of study. 


To help you do a better job, this issue of HIS 


carries three consecutive articles on study. 


They deal with motivation and practice— 


the why, then the how not and the how. 
You may want to read them in order, 


starting with this article. 


IF I WERE to ask you why you came 

to college, what would you say? 

“My parents wanted me to.” 

“Everybody’s doing it in my crowd.” 

“It’s the only wav to get ahead in life.” 

“A man can’t get a decent job any more without 
a college education.” 

“It’s where I meet the right people.” 

“After all, where else is there the possibility of 
meeting a cultured and educated husband?” 

“T want to teach.” 

“T want to pursue my deep interest in physics.” 

These and many more reasons are expressed on 
and off the application blanks. And about 3,000 
years ago, a man named Solomon asked himself 
pretty much the same question. In the book of 
Ecclesiastes we find him coming to grips with the 
even more basic question, “Why am I here? What 
is the purpose of life under the sun?” He had 
found the emptiness of wealth, pleasure and even 
knowledge, when a man lived for these things alone. 

On the topic of studying, Solomon concluded that 
“the advantage of knowledge is that wisdom pre- 
serves the life of him who has it” (Ecclesiastes 
7:12b). Knowledge becomes wisdom when the data 
of experience (yours and others’) are brought under 
the penetrating illumination of the Spirit of God. 
All the facts and concepts necessary to create atomic 
energy may be uncovered, but that in itself won't 
enable a person to use this knowledge to preserve 
peace and life. 

Only as man becomes aware of his finitude and 
“creatureliness” in the Creator-creature relationship 
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does life come into proper focus. As he looks to 
the Sovereign God in obedient response, he discov- 
ers the resources for interpreting man’s knowledge. 
If a man uses his knowledge to “gain the world,” 
he will “lose his own soul.” 

As you look to the four or more years ahead of 
you in the university, | want to encourage you 
to begin with a quest not only for the best that 
has been thought and written, but with a sense of 
your privilege and responsibility to integrate your 
academic knowledge into your life as a Christian 
student. Separate the wheat from the chaff, but be 
aware that the wheat of God’s truth may come from 
many sources. You will have to question the 
assumptions of a professor who starts from a non- 
Christian basis such as “inorganic evolution,” but 
you can praise God for the dramatic changes in life 
that this professor helps you observe in biology 
lab. You can face your studies with the confidence 
that your Lord is the Author of all that is good 
and true and beautiful, knowing that truth will not 
“shake your faith,” because He is Truth. 

When Jesus commanded man to love God, He 
instructed him to love the Lord with his mind, as 
well as with his heart, soul and strength. As a 
Christian student, in light of the intellectual gifts 
and opportunities He has given you, you are called 
to love God with your mind. Aristotle felt that 
man’s ultimate aim was to develop his mental and 
physical potential to its greatest capacity. This was 
the process of becoming truly human. You have 
this goal before you, and an even higher one too, 
because God has sovereignly plaeed you in an aca- 
demic community out of His deep love for you. 
And now He wishes to use the resources of college 
to help bring you to mature manhood in Christ. 
Therefore you should look to his Lordship in the 
classroom as well as in your social life or any other 
area. When the going gets rough, and you have 
three exams and two papers due in the same week, 
you'll need to rest in the fact that God has placed 
you where you are and expects your best. 

When Jesus commanded us to love Him with our 
whole mind, he didn’t ask the impossible. Certainly 


we need honestly to recognize how far we fall short 
of the standard God sets, but in the new humanity 


where we are increasingly responsive to Him, He 
can motivate us to do all to the glory of God. 
(1 Corinthians 10:31). “And whatever you do, in 
word or deed, do everything [including studying] 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
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God the Father through him” (Colossians 3:17). 

Proper motivation will stimulate us to do the 
hard work needed to develop our capabilities. For 
some this will result in just meeting the require- 
ments of the course, and for others the “best” will 
be going considerably beyond course requirements. 
God is not unreasonable in His academic expecta- 
tions of you, but neither is He going to reveal the 
answers to an exam question out of the clear 
blue sky. 

It isn’t easy to be a Christian student, but Jesus 
never claimed that following Him was easy. You 
will need to develop skills in reasoning, in critical 
ability and discernment. You will need to memorize 
and relate facts, understand concepts, and do some 
original thinking. You will often be tempted to 
cheat and take the easy way out. The mad com- 
petitive race with its overpowering concern about 
marks rather than subject matter will be all around 
you. There will be a multitude of “added attrac- 
tions,” all calculated to make you “well-rounded” 
and less “square.” You may even be tempted to 
spend too much time in “the Lord’s work,” what- 
ever that means, to the detriment of your studies. 
But right there, ready and available, will be the 
motivating love of the Lord Jesus. 

You will also find that the walk of faith and 
obedience in studying is intrinsically rewarding. 
You will sense the deep satisfaction of knowing 
that you are pleasing your Heavenly Father by 
using wisely the sound mind He has given you. 

The other skills and intellectual abilities that you 
will develop, combined with a mind saturated with 
Biblical truth, will help you discern truth from false- 
hood in your lectures, reading and “bull sessions.” 
But you'll need “blood and sweat” study to grasp 
that truth and the courage to translate it into your 
own experience. 

Then you will experience the thrill of discovering 
what another man has discovered. Perhaps it is a 
thought which has been recorded for centuries, but 
it is something new and original for you and it 
helps fit reality together in a fresh way. It may be 
the final step in a puzzling experiment that enables 
you to grasp the whole pattern at last. It may be 
the main point of a short story that expresses what 
you have been trying to share with your roommate 
for three months. 

I remember how one evening Arthur Miller’s 
play, Death of a Salesman, became the focal point 
for a discussion on purpose in life with my room- 
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mate, and gave us both new insights into modern 
man’s problems in a technological, fast-moving, ma- 
terialistic society. Later this discussion gave me a 
natural opportunity to witness to God’s work in my 
life as He freed me from disillusionment and lack 
of purpose. 

As you study you will become aware of a build- 
ing process taking place to prepare you for what- 
ever vocation will make you most happy and useful 
in God’s ordering of things. But at the same time, 
your studying will be more than preparation. You 
are living the Christian life now. Tomorrow, today 
will be gone forever. Your choices, attitudes and 
habits as a Christian student today have everything 
to do with what you will be four years from now. 
And the way you have studied today will affect the 


GOD MET ME AT URBANA 


I CANNOT unravel all the circum- 
stances involved in getting me to the Urbana Mis- 
sionary Convention in 1957, but I can tell you my 
condition when I arrived there—I was lost. 

Any way you looked at it, I was hopeless. Hav- 
ing begun that year at college as a pre-ministerial 
student, I now entertained doubts as to whether or 
not there was even a historical figure named Jesus 
of Nazareth, let alone believing that He was the 
Son of God. I regarded prayer as vanity, and the 
Bible as just so many myths corrupted beyond repair 
by redactors’ hands. I can recall quite clearly pray- 
ing a prayer like this at Urbana: “God . . . please 

. oh, what’s the use!” and then falling on my 
bed to sleep away the inner tension. Yet in my 
heart I knew I was a moral rebel against God. 

This sense of sin was heightened by the presence 
of about 3,000 other college students in whom Jesus 





way that you study next month. On the day after 
graduation, you will be no different than you were 
the day before. What you have learned through 
your studying will profoundly influence the quality 
of your life after graduation. It will be too late 
then — should you fall short in business, the min- 
istry, teaching, or engineering —to wish that you 
had applied yourself during your undergrad days. 
And those failures would reflect on your testimony 
for Jesus Christ. Consider the pleasure of discover- 
ing, after graduation, what giving your best in 
studying has meant to the future place of effective- 
ness that God has for you. 

Expending your energies as a student is no less 
a “holy act” of service to the Lord than attending 
a prayer meeting or Bible study. You are His ser- 
vant in a particular setting in this world. Part of 
you is not in a spiritual realm and the other in an 
earthly. You are wholly involved in a life of total 
renewal in the Kingdom of Light on the college 
campus. You are called to live creatively and dy- 
namically with a personal Lord who is to be the 
arbiter of all of your decisions, the well-spring of 
all of your actions. 

Studying is indeed a high calling, when Jesus 
Christ shares it with you. END 


Christ had worked and was working. How I wanted 
to be like them. They had joy, peace, love, firmness 
of faith, all of which I coveted but could not 
summon up from within myself. 

Desperation mounted in my heart as the days 
slipped by and as I realized that if something didn’t 
happen to me there, I’d return to college and to 
the same vain life without God. What could I do? 

Our God is a merciful, mighty Deliverer, for on 
the night of December 30 He used Billy Graham 
to open my eyes. I saw that at the root of all my 
troubles lay only one basic problem: sin. I saw 
further that in spite of my sin, God actually loved 
me. I heard that His love for me was so great 
that He sent His Son to die for me. And now He 
was offering me forgiveness as a gift in Jesus Christ. 

That night as I believed in Jesus Christ the Lord, 


God met me in redeeming love—Skip Drake 
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So your patient has entered college. This can be 
a very fruitful time for us, though (hateful thought) 
it may be for the Enemy as well. 

But you, my little fool, have you lost your sense 
of direction? Already he has attached himself to 
that detestable Enemy Fellowship and is having 
regular meeting times with Him. Bestir yourself. 

Since it is the Enemy’s will for him to be in 
college, convince him that it is more spiritual to 
spend all his time on activities for the Enemy than 
on study. You see, the Enemy wants him to enter 
into study as heartily as he enters into (ugh) 
fellowship with other patients. If you can make 
him consistently haphazard toward this principal 
part of his college career, you will have helped him 
take great strides toward our camp. 

Notice I said haphazard. Don’t make him ignore 
his studies altogether or he'll suspect your game. 
But neither let him approach them with a serious 
desire to learn. No one can be a good student with- 
out this strong motivation. As one committed to 
pleasing the Enemy, of course a degree of motiva- 
tion is already present in him. Your job is to con- 
fuse. Remind him that he never was fond of studies 
and therefore he couldn’t possibly be motivated. 

The easiest place to bog him down is before he 
starts. Let him talk with his friends about all the 
studying he has to do. Get him to sit at his desk 
and wail that the assignment is too difficult or that 
he doesn’t have enough time. Make him accept any 
interruption in the vague hope that the assignment 
won't look foreboding later on. And when he leaves 
for coffee at the Student Union, don’t miss the 
chance to have him go happily, convinced that after 
all he works best under pressure. 

Of course you won’t always want to keep him 
from beginning. Let him begin—this soothes his 
conscience—and then immediately distract him. This 
little job has delightful potential. If he’s at home, 
try getting him to study in front of the TV, or 
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curled up in his favorite comfy chair. No matter 
where he is, never let it occur to him that proper 
diet and adequate sleep are prerequisites to concen- 
tration. Be sure to give him a sense of rush in the 
beginning pages of his reading so that he doesn’t 
familiarize himself with the author’s vocabulary or 
purposes. Then you won’t have to do anything later 
on to make him distractible and bored. 

Continually worry him about all he has to do and 
the little time he has in which to do it. You might 
even have him make a time schedule to solve his 
problem. This won’t hurt him a bit as long as you 
keep him from being specific or realistic. Have him 
block out times for study, but never when to study 
for that history midterm that’s worrying him. Be 
sure that he makes no allowances for interruptions, 
because then his time schedule is sure to become 
useless and you'll have him just where you want 
him—haphazard again. 

Should he ever have made all the necessary 
preparations, and faithfully (oh, vile Enemy word) 
kept to his time schedule, you can still trap him. 
When his eyes chance to light on his green eraser, 
remind him of a green car, then of his last date, 
and take him on a chain of thought that ends any- 
where from a football stadium to a snail farm. 

Remember that nothing can replace the will to 
concentrate. Should he develop a driving motive to 
master his studies because he sees that love for 
the Enemy is involved, we will have lost the fruit 
of many months’ work. But I have already advised 
you concerning that. 

YOUR AFFECTIONATE UNCLE 


P.S. The November 1961 issue of His Magazine 
has a pernicious article on how to study effectively. 
Need I remind you to convince your patient that 
this article is far too difficult for him to wade 
through, and that a “mere article” couldn’t possibly 
help him? END 
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JOANNE VASQUEZ 


HERE’S HOW 


WHO WANTS to study how to study? 
If I don’t know how to study, how can I study up 
on the subject? And if I do know, why bother?” 

These are fair comments, but it is still useful to 
consider some practical suggestions, practice them, 
and see if you might not come out ahead. This 
article can help you with one type of study—read- 
ing assignments of perhaps 20 pages or more—the 
kind given in courses like western civ, philosophy, 
English and sociology. At the end I have included 
some hints on memorizing and preparing for tests, 
which should help you in physical science courses, 
too. 

One day one of my students came to me obviously 
troubled. He had a history test the next day on 
40 pages that he hadn’t even read, and he was a 
slow reader. Could I help him? Together we prac- 
ticed some of the suggestions included in this ar- 
ticle. He went home, studied for two hours, and to 
our mutual surprise and delight he made an A on 
his test. 


| QUICK suRVEY 


No “pat” secret to successful study exists, but 


| certain approaches invariably bring better results. 
| For instance, you can read material on a familiar 
_ subject much more easily than something that you’ve 
) never heard or even thought about. If you have 
'some difficult reading ahead of you, the trick is to 
‘familiarize yourself with the content as quickly as 
possible so that you can proceed with a hint of the 
same confidence with which you read your diary. 


You can do this by a quick survey. Read the 


‘first paragraph to find out the author’s purpose. 


Read the last paragraph to see what he feels are his 
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main points. Then go back, reading the first sen- 
tence of most of the other paragraphs. This doesn’t 
take long, considering the time you'll save by being 
familiar with the author’s general outline, vocabu- 
lary and conclusions. Now you can move ahead 
quickly, reading to fill in the gaps and to answer 
questions which you may have raised during your 
survey. This kind of purposeful reading keeps you 
from dawdling and helps you gain maximum com- 
prehension. 


LOGICAL CONNECTIONS 


As you are reading you can do a number of 
things to help you understand logical connections 
and retain the material. Giving special attention to 
the first or last sentence of a paragraph will often 
open up the meaning of the entire paragraph. 
Underline important points as you go along. Make 
notes in the margin: a question or exclamation 
mark, a few words expressing further development 
of the idea, a disagreement. Draw lines with arrows 
to show cause and effect, hypothesis and conclusion. 
Make a split-second check to be sure that you under- 
stand each paragraph before you go on to the next. 
Vary your reading speed, slowing down on the diff- 
cult passages and speeding up on what you compre- 
hend readily. Make a mental outline of the author’s 
main points. Think through the material as a con- 
nected whole. Don’t let yourself leave the material 
until you see the logical relationships within the 
piece that you’re studying. Review the material by 
writing a sketchy outline or brief summary. One of 
the most effective ways of doing this is to sum- 
marize the material under a few significant ques- 
tions going right to the heart of the matter treated. 











































Write down the questions in your notebook along 
with the essential points of the answers. Here you 
will have a ready-made review of the content for 
later reference. 


SPEED READING 


Another method of study is called speed reading. 
I have found that something about the thought of 
this makes people shy away. Mike, one of my 
students, used to say: “Why do speed reading? 
If I use it on my school work I can’t understand 
or remember what I’ve read. And if I use it for 
pleasure reading, it will no longer be pleasure.” 
(However, after some hard practice Mike changed 
his mind. On some types of reading he more than 
quadrupled his reading speed and at least doubled 
it on the rest.) The point to remember about speed 
reading is that it is only appropriate for certain 
kinds of reading. It’s a necessity if you have to go 
through quantities of material, such as in research 
for a term paper or in covering several thousand 
pages of outside reading. Speed reading is also a 
help when you wish to get the general idea or 
fundamental arguments of a piece of writing, such 
as in comparing two authors on a given point, or 
making book and magazine reviews. Most impor- 
tant, speed reading is the most efficient way of 
grasping your study material before you settle down 
to the more demanding work of memorizing. 

Conscientious reading doesn’t necessarily mean 
reading every word. Rather it means grasping the 
progression of thought. But how can you do that 





IVCF PERSONNEL NEED 


Inter-Varsity’s national headquarters in 
Chicago has a number of urgent personnel 
needs. Please pray with us that God will 
raise up office staff for these positions. 
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Flexowriter operator 
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(for mailing, graphotype, 

addressograph, recording, 

filing, limited typing) 
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concern for accuracy and desire to serve 
the Lord are more important than experi- 
ence. Write, giving background, to Mr. 
James McLeish, Office Manager, 1519 N. 
Astor, Chicago 10. 
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without reading every word? It’s good to read with 
one thought in mind: what does this say? Antici- 
pate what the author is going to say and read just 
enough to confirm or revise your thought. Jump 
from thought to thought as quickly as you can. 
Skim what is familiar to you, slow down for a more 
complex idea, but keep driving yourself ahead for 
the main concepts. Don’t be afraid to skip phrases, 
sentences or even whole paragraphs, provided that 
you see where the author is taking you. Remember 
that you'll come back later to pick up whatever 
material demands review and memory work. 

Speed reading is difficult for the person who has 
trained himself to read every word in order to grasp 
the content of any given piece of writing. Practice 
pushing yourself to read quickly a little while every 
day. (It’s better not to do this on your recreational 
reading, since this is for your pleasure, not for 
developing new habits.) You'll feel as though you 
haven’t comprehended the material at all. Speed 
read it again. After you have completed your prac- 
tice, go back to the rate that is comfortable for you. 
If necessary, reread your practice reading and then 
go on with your assignment. If you regularly prac- 
tice this speed reading—a combination of reading 
every word, skimming and skipping—you'll find 
that your ability to grasp ideas quickly will gradu- 
ally improve. You'll become impatient with your 
old plodding speed and learn to adapt the faster 
reading speed as your normal rate. 

Mike found a simple way to maintain his high 
reading speed over a period of time. He timed him- 
self while he read the first three pages of his assign- 
ment at optimum speed and comprehension. Then 
he calculated how long it should take him to finish 
the assignment at that rate. Checking his time as he 
went along, he forced himself to keep up with his 
first rate of reading. This is an excellent aid to 
concentration as well as to maintaining speed. 

Two things are important to remember in practic- 
ing speed reading. First, vary your speed with the 
kind of material, and second, regularly practice 
pushing your speed beyond the point that is com- 
fortable for you. 


MEMORIZE 

A number of good paper editions are available 
on the subject of improving your memory and it 
would probably be worth your time to study one of 
them. However, you can be putting a few pointers 
into practice right away. The more senses that you 
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involve in studying something, the more likely 
you are to remember it. Most people automatically 
use their sense of sight in the process of looking at 
the material in the text. Bring in your sense of 
touch too, by writing what you want to remember 
with your finger or pencil. Draw on your sense 
of hearing by saying out loud what you are memor- 
izing. 

Many students get into trouble by trying to 
memorize too much. Summarize the facts that you 
must learn. Do some of your most careful thinking 
to reduce to a minimum what you have to commit 
to memory. 

Any process of memorizing demands review. Use 
little cards or short lists that you can draw out on 
a moment’s notice. Figure out ways to include 
what you are studying in your conversation with 


. others. 


Remember, that in the final analysis the test of 
all your work will be recall. One of my students 
(not just one, either) used to go over and over the 
material for her history test, even for hours, and 
still not do well on the test. The reason is that she 
never practiced what the test called for: recall. 
Right from the beginning, study by trying to recall. 
Go over the material and then try to recite it to 
yourself without looking. If you can’t, go over it 
again and then recite again. This is more demand- 
ing physically and intellectually, but it’s sure to save 
you time and better prepare you for your goal: 
recall. 

Probably the most important rule of effective 
memorizing is to intend to remember. How many 
times have you gone over and over something, say- 
ing to yourself all of the time, “I just know I'll 
never get it!” And sure enough, you didn’t. The 
indispensable requirement of efficient memory work 
is to intend to remember and to trust yourself that 
you can. Here, as a Christian student you have an 
advantage. You can trust yourself, because you 
trust in God. Are you sure that it is His will for 
you to master the material? Have you planned your 
time in general and this study time in particular 
with reference to His will? Have you asked Him 
to help you? Then you have every reason to intend 
to remember and to be confident that with His help 
you can. 


UNDERSTAND TESTING 


Taking exams is a recurring demand on you as a 
student. Generally speaking, if you’re to be realistic, 
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the test is not over what you know or want to know, 
but over what the teacher has taught and wants 
you to know. To keep this in mind is only common 
sense. In your study pay special attention to points 
that the teacher has emphasized. Study your text 
with the lecture notes in mind. Try taking lecture 
notes in the form of questions and answers. Un- 
consciously the teacher may use on his tests the 
rhetorical questions that he used to introduce you 
to the material. Get a record of them. State his 
main points as questions and his development as 
answers. This will give you a valuable headstart 
in your studying. 

Another good way to prepare for a test is to try 
constructing your own test. You'll find that the 
material often lends itself to a certain kind of test. 
You'll find that turning the topic sentence of an im- 
portant section into a question makes a good essay 
question. From books that have dark printed head- 
ings you'll find more clues for questions. Chrono- 
logical data, such as history, is irresistible material 
for a scramble-them-up- you-put-them-in-order kind 
of question. If you can find out ahead of time the 
kind of test that you'll be taking, it’s especially valu- 
able in constructing your own test. Then study to 
answer your questions. You’re not only studying 
those points that will probably be on your test, but 
you're involving the recall principle in your studying 
as well. A girl at San Diego State College studied 
for her final in Marriage and the Family, and found 
to her delight that three-fourths of her own ques- 
tions were on the test. That test grade gave her an 
A in the course. 

In taking the test, remember to read all the ques- 
tions first and then to budget your time according 
to what is required of you. In case of an essay 
question, remember that good organization reflects 
clear thinking and will count in your favor every 
time. 


PRACTICE 


You can profit from these suggestions only by 
using them. Check back to see how many of the 
study skills mentioned you could have profitably 
applied to reading this article. Try using them on 
the next His article you read. Practice the skills 
when you’re doing your homework tonight: quick 
survey, logical connections, speed reading, memo- 
rizing. The formation of good study habits takes 
time and practice, but you will be generously repaid 
by the results. END 
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THE SIGHT of Mussolini strutting to 
and fro in his gaudy uniform delighted multitudes 
of Italians in the 1930’s, even though millions of 
other Europeans and Americans waved him aside 
with a laugh and a shrug. 

Viewed from the eminence of 1961, a film of 
Hitler standing at the head of thousands of Nazi 
youths in uniform, banners flying, makes us think 
of him as a vain, egotistical man, ruthlessly seek- 
ing power and demented by his lust for Jewish 
scapegoats. But to the millions of Germans smarting 
under the defeat and humiliation of the first World 
War, Hitler was Der Fiihrer (The Leader), the 
Savicr of Germany. Just as Mussolini appealed to 
the Italians and was thus acceptable as their leader, 
so Hitler appealed to the Germans and was ac- 
ceptable as leader to a significant number of them. 

What about Christian leadership? Is it different 
from leadership in other realms of life? 

I believe that one of the great dangers confronting 
Christians today is the idea that because a man is 
a Christian, and a leader in the industrial or politi- 
cal or educational world, he is of necessity also a 
leader in the Church of Jesus Christ. This does not 
agree with principles laid down in the Scriptures. 
Indeed, many of the qualities looked for in leaders 
in these areas of life seem to be a hindrance if 
found in the life of a Christian leader. The truth 
is that just as a Mussolini needs to meet with the 
approval of a significant number of his countrymen 
to be acceptable, one who would be a leader in the 
Christian realm must be approved. 

But his approval must come from God. “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed” (II Timothy 2:15). 

Scattered throughout the Bible are many pointers 
to the kind of man a Christian must be if he is to 
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meet with God’s approval. Only to the degree in 
which he has His approval is he really a leader. 
He may occupy important positions in various or- 
ganizations associated with Christian activities, and 
fellow Christians may look up to him as a leader, 
but if he fails to be “approved unto God” he is only 
a figurehead. 

God uses men. Men like committees. God likes 
men. Is this an oversimplification? A glance at 
Church history will show that almost without ex- 
ception the great advances from Pentecost to the 
present have come not from Church councils but 
from men whose hearts have been filled with zeal. 

It is symptomatic of the spiritually fuzzy Chris- 
tian thinking today that many tend to be suspicious 
of any really zealous Christian. They do not seem 
to remember that it was said of Jesus Christ, “The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up” (Psalm 69:9). 
Perhaps it takes more spiritual insight than is pre- 
valent in most “Christian circles” today to discern 
between an egocentric man, working under the 
cloak of “Christian service,” and a Christocentric 
man, constrained by the love of Christ to count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus his Lord. 

We need not be afraid of being outstanding in 
the spiritual realm so long as our position is con- 
sistent with Scriptural principles of Christian leader- 
ship. Small minds and a limited vision of God lead 
to a tame, carefully balanced way of life, where 
nothing great is achieved because nothing great is 
attempted. But “the people that do know their God 
shall be strong and do exploits.” How much better 
this is than the collective security of a largely anony- 
mous group that seeks to carry out through com- 
mittee action the highly personalized work of cam- 
pus evangelism. 
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Does this conjure up visions of the Christian 
leader as a lone wolf stalking around on his own? 
Here is the genius of the Christian, faith: the true 
Christian leader will always be prepared to walk 
the lonely path, misunderstood and misinterpreted, 
wrongly judged and often condemned as a vision- 
ary (or worse), and yet he will always welcome 
fellowship and cooperation—not cooperation from 
others, but cooperation with others. 

Paul the apostle is an excellent example of this. 
If we follow his progress through the book of Acts 
and his letters, we see that at times he seems to be 
a strong, aggressive personality, possessed of one 
great consuming passion. He is prepared to be 
ruthless with all opposition to the ministry he has 
received (as in Acts 13:8-12), and he does not 
spare even his colleagues when he feels that their 
actions may compromise the success of their com- 
bined endeavors (as in Acts 15:36-41 and Gala- 
tians 2:11-14). On the other hand, Paul’s letters 
reveal the heart of a man whose greatest joy seems 
to come when he is in fellowship with other Chris- 
tians. His prayer life was dominated by the desire 
to see others developing into Christian maturity, 
and their lives becoming spiritually effective. His 
prison letters are full of references to his com- 
panions in whom he delights. (Note, for instance, 
the last chapter of the Colossian letter.) 

Christian leadership is founded on likeness to 
Jesus Christ. The more you study His character 
the more you will be impressed that the qualities 
required in a Christian leader are different from 
the accepted concepts of leadership in our day. 
Jesus’ well known words to the Jews about that 
great Jewish leader, John the Baptist, bear repeat- 
ing: “What went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
A reed shaken with the wind? But what went ye 
out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? 
Behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ 
houses.” John was different from the political and 
religious leaders of his day. Not for him the soft 
clothing and luxurious living that people associated 
with leadership. Life in a hard, cruel wilderness, 
painfully simple food, lack of reliance upon the 
accouterments of “success” in his day: these were 
the marks of this man. His words were like his 
behavior, straightforward, uncomplicated, uncon- 
cerned with the consequences to himself once he 
was assured that what he spoke was from God. 
Such a man was regarded by the Lord Jesus Christ 
as a leader. 
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The picture we have of Christ Himself is also of 
vital importance to us. He was ‘“‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.” He was “the servant,” 
of whom God said, “He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench.” When the Samaritans 
rejected Him because He had “steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem,” two of His disciples sug- 
gested fire from heaven as a way of dealing with 
them. But His way was different. Quietly He ac- 
cepted the rebuff and “they went to another vil- 
lage.” Is this the world’s idea of leadership? With 
the numberless telecasts of the comings and goings 
of today’s national leaders with their pomp and 
show, and often their exhibitions and tantrums in 
public places, compare Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
riding on the foal of an ass, or His washing the 
dirty feet of the disciples, including Judas. 

An old Welsh saying goes like this: Bid ben Bid 
bont (He who would be chief must be the bridge 
over which others trample). This is the secret of 
spiritual leadership. It means willingness to be a 
door mat, to be least, to be the one who serves. 
Such men have hidden springs of strength so that 
in the moment of crisis they can set their face as a 
flint to go to their Jerusalem. Nothing can dissuade 
them. They will always say “Get thee behind me” 
when the easy way out is offered them. They have 
nothing to lose; even their will has already had its 
Gethsemane. The will of God is now their means 
of sustenance for every day. In order to face op- 
posing pressure with still greater pressure, they 
have let go their own little scheming ways, their 
cleverness, their personality foibles—and they have 
laid hold on One who is mighty. They have prayed 
the prayer of renunciation and have thereafter 
adopted it as the attitude of their life. This brings 
them into conformity with the Captain of their Sal- 
vation “who, for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame.” The man 
who aspires to Christian leadership must first learn 
to pray and live like this: 


My will is not my own 

Till Thou has made it Thine; 

If it would reach a monarch’s throne 

It must its crown resign; 

It only stands unbent, 

Amid the clashing strife 

When on Thy bosom it has leant 

And found in Thee its life. END 
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(4) Be sure to include your check, payable to His 
Magazine, for the exact cost of the reprints. 

Price: 25 — $2; 100 — $7; 500 — $30; 1,000 — $50; 
5,000 — $200. Order only in multiples of 25. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

at length on the attractiveness of Christ’s life—how 
He touched even a leper, how He loved a tax col- 
lector, how He saw to a little girl’s physical needs— 
and there he stopped. After the talk a Christian 
near me whispered, “Well, if they never heard the 
gospel before, they certainly heard it tonight.” Those 
students did not hear the gospel that night. They 
heard a part of it, but not the central part. Until 
God’s wrath has been explained, and Christ’s work 
at the cross in turning aside that wrath, no gospel 
has been presented. God is righteousness and apart 
from interaction with this, the gospel message has 
little force. We should of course present the great 
attractiveness of Christ’s life, and at times may even 
leave it at that, but we cannot say that we have ex- 
plained the essence of the gospel until we have dealt 
with the righteousness of God and its corollary, His 
wrath. The sermons in Acts suggest this view. They 
commonly sound a note of warning. Bible studies 
in the Gospels are valuable, but only if somewhere 
in the series careful attention is given to the mean- 
ing of Christ’s death. Less than this is sub-Christian. 

A third substitute for God’s righteousness makes 
the gospel a salesman’s dream, deemphasizing the 
hard parts. It makes scant mention of God’s wrath, 
man’s deep rebellion, or the difficulties of the Chris- 
tian life. It overemphasizes psychological problems 
(these are, however, a valid starting point) and the 
romance of following Christ. It is non-moral in tone. 
It centers in man, making God a king-sized psy- 
chologist who seems to exist to make man success- 
ful. While it calls non-Christians to commit them- 
selves to Christ as Lord, it does not call for genuine 
repentance, for abandonment of self-rights. It does 
not shock the Adamic ego. Consequently it gets re- 
sults. In fact, people lap it up. It provides tremen- 
dous public relations material. The money pours in. 
But a year or two later the converts cannot be 
found. Or worse yet, when found they are antago- 
nistic. They were picked green and they rotted. 

Today on campus we see great interest in religion 
but little interest.in repentance. In the face of this, 
God calls us not to dilute the gospel to increase the 
appeal, but to emphasize the moral issues. To do 
this we must become men and women of great moral 
acuity. We must have our faculties trained by prac- 
tice to distinguish good from evil, so that our gospel 
will be real and addressed to the deepest needs of 
men—their moral needs. END 
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TREN. D of thought 


The American Scholar Psychiatry is a secular science, theology is not..../ 
In large measure the modern theologians have justified their departure from 
religion to secularism by adopting a process that to me is most discouraging. 
It consists of using some term traditional in religion, of divesting it of 
its pristine meaning by defining the term in a sense consistent with modern 
science, and then of using the term in the pristine way. I can find it ad- 
mirable in a Christian to say that he believes in the virgin birth, or in an 
ex-Christian to say that he disbelieves, But when a theologian informs me 
that the virgin birth is not to be taken literally, but is simply a term 

that essays to express the ineffable, and then proceeds to treat the virgin 
birth as though he believes in it literally, I confess I am not moved to ad- 
miration. At the best, these ancient terms now become mere slogans, catch- 
words that seek from religious antiquity an authority and sanction to which 
in the reinterpreted sense they are not entitled, At the worst, these rein- 
terpreted terms raise seriously the question of the intellectual integrity 

of the users.... 

It is not too grievous a wrong for unorthodox religion to reinterpret tra- 
ditional terms, What is wrong is to reinterpret the terms in an unorthodox 
way, and then use them in an orthodox way, as if they have not been reinter- 
preted. --Samuel Sandmel (professor of Bible and Hellenistic literature at 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati), "The Evasions 
of Modern Theology." 


The Life of Faith We have the record of a medical man who, in the days 
before the discovery of chloroform, had to suffer an amputation; he writes, 
"Of the agony it occasioned, I will say nothing. Suffering so great as I 
underwent cannot be expressed in words, and thus fortunately cannot be re- 
called, The particular pangs are now forgotten; but the black whirlpool of 
emotion, the horror of great darkness, and the sense of desertion by God and 
man, bordering close upon despair, which swept through my mind, and over- 
whelmed my heart, I can never forget, however gladly I would do so." 

It is therefore with a shock of surprise we find that when the young Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh discovered the anaesthetic 
properties of chloroform in 1847, and introduced it into his practice of medi- 
cine, he became at once the target of the most venomous criticism that saw in 
this beneficent discovery an unlawful infringement of the divine intention. 
--Donald Davisdon, "Ter-Jubilee of the Birth of Sir James Young Simpson," 


Atlantic Monthly When, in 1921, Charles Cabot of Boston, a stockholder of 
U.S. Steel, started a movement to abolish the twelve-hour day and seven-day 
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week in that industry, he was opposed by many stockholders--even some clergy- 
men--who defended the right of the steel workers "to labor as long as they 
pleased." --Alice Hamilton, "A Woman of Ninety Looks at her World," 






The Yale Review It is hard to imagine any other country celebrating the 
centennial anniversary of a civil war in the mood with which Americans ap- 
proach the four years of ceremonials that opened in 1961. One difficulty 

in imagining such a thing is that there has been no comparable civil war in 
modern history. But even if there had been it is hard to think of its being 
celebrated with the degree of historical piety, non-partisanship, almost de- 
tachment which Americans bring to their centennial, It is not the victory 
we are expected to celebrate, nor is it the principles for which the war was 
waged, Little is heard about the three war aims of Union, Freedom and Equal- 
ity, and an awkward dispute between the celebrants still rages over the third 
war aim of Equality. It is none of these things that is to be commemorated, 
but the war itself. 

eeeThe American attitude is all the more difficult to explain when we re- 
call the deep-seated malice, the mutual spite and spleen, the self-righteous- 
ness and the long-borne grudges of the Civil War. Even more so when the in- 
credible casualty lists are reviewed. More Americans lost their lives in that 
war than in all the American wars since then, including the two world wars, 
American deaths from all causes in the Second World War would have to be more 
than six times their actual number to have been as large in proportion to the 
total population as the losses of the Union Army. To have reached the propor- 
tions of the Confederate losses to population, the Second World War losses 
would have to be some ten times as high. And all the killings and casualties 
of the Civil War were inflicted by American upon American. Moreover, what- 
ever the outcome of the old debate over who or what "caused" the war, the 
blame can never be shifted (as it has in all other American wars) to some 
foreign devil. Whoever the devils were, they were undoubtedly Americans, 
born and bred, 

Before the end of his administration, President Eisenhower urged "all Ameri- 
cans" to join for four years in the commemoration of this war, His Proclama- 
tion of December 6, 1960, amounted to a total mobilization of national com- 
memorative resources--including "all units and agencies of government--Fed- 
eral, state and local--and their officials," as well as all “our Nation's 
schools and colleges, its libraries and museums, its churches and religious 
bodies, its civic, service and patriotic organizations, its learned and pro- 
fessional societies, its arts, sciences and industries, and its information 
media.,..." All indications are that the response will be stupendous, and that 
the grand martial pageant of reenactment will roll forward for four years, 
from the bombardment of Fort Sumter until a second stillness descends on 
Appomattox in April, 1965, --C. Vann Woodward, "Reflections on a Centennial: 
The American Civil War." 































--by the Assistant Editor 
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X OT IN TRANSIT 


A Hundred Times More--Now On one occasion the Apostle 
Peter, a married man (doubtless also the father of children) said to the 
lord, "Lo, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee," And then in weakness 
he added the very human query, What shall we have therefore?"/ In reply 
Christ said, "There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the 
gospel's, put he shall receive an hundredfold now in’ this time...and in the 
world to come eternal life" (Matthew 19:27-30; Mark 10:28-31), A hundred 
times as much here and now, And ever so much more in eternity. 

By these forthright words our Lord pointed out an obvious and 
painful fact, and an often overlooked but extremely tangible blessing, The 
painful fact is that to get this world evangelized more often than not in- 
volves parents in periods of separation from their children--the temporary 
severance of those intimate and affectionate ties which bind them to them, 
The tangible blessing is that the Lord very often makes up to His servants 
and greatly enriches the family circles of those who deny themselves most 
for the sake of others, He is no man's debtor. One cannot "out-give" God, 
Separation from children for His sake is often His will for His missionary 
servants, This costs, But He watches over these "MKts" and their parents, 
and delights to show Himself strong on behalf of both. Such has been the 
testimony of the China Inland Mission down through the years. --Editorial, 
EAST ASIA MILLIONS (China Inland Mission). 


Should Missionaries Be Drafted? Pointing out the insuffi- 
cient number of volunteers, especially in view of the rapidly increasing de- 
mand, the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts (Anglican), Dr. Eric Trapp, called for consideration of a plan of 
conscription. "We must," he said, "under divine guidance take the initiative 
in sending men forth in the name of Christ and His Church. We believe this 
is God's will, though the manner of its fulfillment is still, in some re- 
spects, obscure." 

Your first reaction, as mine was, will probably be negative. 
No one should volunteer for missionary service who does not feel called to 
it. But now wait a minute. Does not that attitude imply that there is an 
essential difference between the Church at home and the Church overseas? 

And is it not a fact that that difference is one we no longer recognize? 
Should not whoever is called to serve Christ in His Church be equally will- 
ing and ready to serve Him in Chicago or in Calcutta? --Harold G, Hageman, 
"Focus on the World," THE CHURCH HERALD (Reformed Church in America), 
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How Do You Get Close to People? Here is a group of people 
very similar to each other in every important way. Suddenly a stranger ap- 


pears in their midst. (1) His skin is a different color, (2) His appear- 
ance is foreign. (3) He cannot speak the same language, (l) His clothes, 
home, food are quite different. (5) His way of getting married, treating 
the sick and burying the dead are all wrong. (6) His customs, ways of think- @ 
ing, ethical standards are very peculiar. 

To simple people, what is strange is frightening. "Why has 
this creature come to us?" "He wants to tell us about a new God, He thinks 
many of our customs are very bad. He says they must be changed." "We don't 
want to change. We don't like this man." 

To break down such a wall of opposition requires the Spirit 
of God. It also requires a manifestation of the love of God. Not sim ly 
Saying "God loves you," or giving away material things. That is too easy. 
The missionary must get close enough to the people to understand their 
motives, their longings, their problems, --R. E. Harlow, THE FIELDS. 


New Channels for the New Age "The church is not immune to 7 
the atrophy which besets social systems. In relation to the population ex- 
plosion, it is dying," said Dr, William A, Smalley of the American Bible 
Society at a meeting of the American Scientific Affiliation recently. The 
only solution to this problem, Dr. Smalley felt, was "the Spirit of God work- 
ing boldly through a relevant witness. Judging by church history and the 
patterns of culture dynamics, it will be through sharply new forms that the 
Holy Spirit will make His channels for the exploding population of the world 
in the days ahead," --News release, Houghton College, N.Y. 


Courage of Adaptability A couple of weeks ago I had the 
privilege of seeing over a large, modern non-European hospital, and came away 
much impressed with what was being done in adapting procedure to meet the 
needs of Africa./ For example, there is no incubator for babies. Instead, 

a large room is kept at a temperature of 8 degrees. Into that the mothers 
go to care for the wants of their wee ones, under the supervision of the 
hospital staff. By the time the babies weigh four and a half or five pounds, 
they are discharged....The medical authorities knew all the latest techniques 
in the care of premature babies, but they also knew how the non-European folk 
of this land live. Courageously they have foregone conformity with what is 
considered best in other places and, guided by principles learned elsewhere, 
have worked out what is best for this place and people./ Dare we, who have 
so much responsibility in connection with the Church of Jesus Christ, think 
that what has proved the best procedure for other places and people is the 
best for here? May God give us the courage to adapt our thinking and action 
to the needs of those to whom we would show Jesus. --Rose Gertisser, SOUTH 
AFRICAN PIONEER (British edition), South Africa General Mission. 


--by Lois Thiessen 
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GLASSER 

(Continued from page 5) 
into which the highly trained specialist tumbles. He 
gives the church a quick glance, recognizes that no 
one is the specialist he is, and then proceeds to de- 
velop his own work along the lines of his specializa- 
tion. Most missions recognize the wisdom of defer- 
ring specialized training until after a term of service 
on the field. Only then are they in a position to 
know what the “tool” really needs. But Dr. Pike 
can see only the sophisticated specialist. Anything 
else he terms “unhappy mediocrity.” 

This is distressing. To him, the existing church 
is incidental. The missionary specialist is the key 
to advance. And the general missionary, trained in 
the Word of God, is passe. 

In the relatively few years (35) of its existence, 
the Lisu tribal church in southwest China evan- 
gelized seven other tribes. This outreach was not 
particularly paced by its missionary “guests.” I 
served 150 miles to the east with the Nosu church. 
This mighty church had been brought into being by 
the preaching of the despised Miao tribe. I was 
assigned to a teaching team. My associates were 
two Nosu, one Miao, and our leader, a Chinese 
from the Manchurian church 2,000 miles away. We 
trained evangelists and pastors for nine separate 
tribes. How can one possibly have sympathy with 
a concept of missions that fails to give the church 
its rightful, central place? Any church indwelt by 
the Spirit has the potential for all manner of serv- 
ice, even linguistic work. But it takes patience, 
prayer, persistence, training — yes, and humility — 
to bring about the climate that will issue in the 
natural, deliberate, unrushed desire of the church 
to reach out after other tribes and peoples. 

I feel that Dr. Pike would become church-cen- 
tered (not missionary-centered) in his thinking if 
he were to regard joint participation as top priority. 
Actually, he seems almost to fear the church when 
he cautions that “serious damage” might result in 
tribal work when “nationals of the dominant non- 
tribal culture take over leadership in the tribal 
group.” I admit the possibility. But what of the 
worse danger when the missionary specialist runs 
the whole show himself, or strives to keep it in iso- 
lation from the national church? Churches need 
to interact with one another for their spiritual 
, growth (Ephesians 4:3, 13). And I fail to see the 
wisdom or Scriptural authority for inaugurating 
any type of outreach today in any country, apart 
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from the hearty participation of the existing church. 

(2) Response—its significance. I heartily agree 
with Dr. Pike that at certain “times and seasons” 
the Lord prospers His work among particular peo- 
ples. I agree that our task is to “keep up pressure 
all along the line” of total human need, exploiting 
any “break-through” where unusual responsiveness 
is uncovered. So far, so good. This has Scriptural 
precedent. When the apostle Paul was laboring in 
obscurity in Tarsus, God began to work in an unu- 
sual way in Antioch. A call came via Barnabas to 
come to help, and Paul promptly responded (Acts 
11:19-26). But let us now consider the observa- 
tions and conclusions that Dr. Pike draws from this 
principle. 

It will come as a surprise to the relatively few 
missionaries laboring in the vast Muslim world that 
they are “keeping up the pressure.” Although God 
is doing some amazing things in North Africa, 
Pakistan and southeast Asia today (in Java large 
segments of Muslim villages are turning to Christ 
en masse), the overall picture is very dark. Arabia, 
Iraq, Iran, East Pakistan: country after country 
represents Christian neglect. What of the five con- 
fessing nationals (and fewer missionaries) in all 
Libya? Pressure is not quite the word to use. 
(Would that it were.) 

A more serious objection, however, must be di- 
rected to Dr. Pike’s assertion that “special readi- 
ness to believe, now, seems to exist on the part of 
the tribes.” Today this is regarded as almost axio- 
matic in missionary promotion. Film after film tells 
the story. The missionary courageously faces the 
dangers and reaches “his tribe.” He begins lan- 
guage reduction. Then comes the beginning of his 
Bible translation. His tribal informant is impressed, 
then pricked by the Word. At the missionary’s feet 
he receives Christ. The missionary then trains him 
a bit. In no time at all this Timothy is moving out 
with the gospel. A terrific response results. Dr. 
Pike concludes: “In the last few years the Lord 
Himself has taken a hand . . . to close the doors to 
some of the massive populations . . . We are taught 
that if the prestige folks and the masses refuse, then 
attention will shift to . . . the jungles.” Admittedly 
we have seen notable examples of fruitful tribal 
work in recent years. Thank God for this. But to 
generalize about the responsiveness of the tribes— 
no. The facts speak otherwise. 

We should read the paragraphs that follow Mc- 
Gavran’s sentence: “Some say that great growth is 








to be expected from work among aboriginal tribes. 
Let us see...” (The Bridges of God, p. 5f.) Then 
follow some devastating facts to the contrary. Dr. 
Eugene Nida writes in the same vein. After refer- 
ring to some striking illustrations of response to the 
gospel he seeks an explanation: “In general,” he 
writes, “the explanation given is that, because of 
their credulous nature, the animistic peoples, who 
do not follow any of the ‘world religions’ . . . are 
easy victims of ‘missionary exploitation.’ But this 
is not the whole story. There are radically different 
responses even among the so-called animistic peo- 
ples. In southern Mexico the Tzeltals and the Tzot- 
zils are closely related tribes, living in very similar 
circumstances, but their response to the gospel has 
been wholly dissimilar” (Message and Mission, p. 
7. 

Certainly, this has been the experience of the 
CIM-OMF in recent decades. I have referred to the 
Lisu tribe. After very slow beginnings, God worked 
mightily. A “People Movement” resulted. By 1950 
baptized Christians numbered 27,000. Following the 
withdrawal from China in 1951 some of our workers 
went to North Thailand to spy out its unreached 
tribes, and almost immediately came in contact with 
Lisu people there. They began to work with enthu- 
siasm and high hopes. About ten missionaries at 
one time or other, all fluent in Lisu, tackled this 
task. They had the Lisu New Testament and much 
of the Old Testament (completed in 1961), hymnals, 
catechisms, etc. And to top things off, they had the 
assistance of two Lisu evangelists, sent by the Lisu 
church via Burma to help in this outreach. The 
result? After ten years, five souls. Other tribes 
such as the Akha, Lahu, Pwo Karen and Shan have 
also been virtually unresponsive. In fact, in those 
tribes where we have had results, numbers have 
been infinitesimally small—and this, despite intense 
prayer backing at home, and widespread, skilful 
ministry in their midst. At this moment I can easily 
believe that scores of tribal workers overseas are 
berating themselves for their paucity of results, 
wondering where they have failed their Lord. They 
were led to expect great results long before this. 
Dr. Pike’s generalization cannot be factually sus- 
tained. 

Again consider Dr. Nida’s book, Message and 
Mission (p. 94f.), which is worthy of careful study 
in this connection. While lecturing at 1vcr’s Cedar 
Campus this summer, Dr. Nida made the off-hand 
statement that as a general rule it should take about 


25 years to get a church planted in a tribal culture, 
whereas about five years are needed in an urban 
culture. Some of the students gasped with surprise. 
They had doubtless seen too many films. 

And consider Dr. Pike’s comment about the 
masses’ “refusing,” and then God’s “closing the 
doors” to them. Is this correct? Was not the last 
decade of religious freedom in China one of unpre- 
cedented ingathering? The churches were crowded. 
All classes were being penetrated. And student work 
was booming. It is not clear how Dr. Pike’s obser- 
vations apply to the actual situation in China. 

And if we are truly to be guided by situations of 
high response, what a different picture emerges. 
In Japan, those responding are “Tokyo’s new subur- 
banites, its university and university-aged young 
people” (Hoke), in India the new industrial work- 
ers, in Taiwan the mainland Chinese (whole fami- 
lies turning in certain urban areas), in Malaya the 
Chinese student class, in Thailand those afflicted 
with leprosy, in Indonesia several “people move- 
ments” are almost getting out of hand — Antiochs 
galore, and so few Pauls willing to come to help. 

This is not to decry tribal work. But we should 
avoid the generalization that tribes today have dem- 
onstrated “special readiness to believe, now.” 

(3) Priorities—their validity. “Priorities . . . 
should be set up under a sensitiveness that is deter- 
mined by the Holy Spirit.” Absolutely true. Dr. 
Pike and I believe both in priorities and in the 
Holy Spirit. But we disagree about the specific 
priorities that missions should follow today. 

Dr. Pike seems to summarize his view in this 
way: we should stress personal specialization, culti- 
vate Timothys and reach crowds, give the tribes 
their chance to hear (the cities have had it), and 
not be mesmerized by the “winds and waves” of 
world trends. We should accept personal responsi- 
bility under God for active participation in His 
missionary purpose. And his sweeping, final con- 
clusion: “God is both responsible and competent. 
He is accomplishing His aims.” 

I wish I could believe as Dr. Pike does. He 
seems almost buoyant about missions today. I am 
burdened. (And this is not because of a theological 
polarization between us: the Calvinist versus the 
Arminian. I center my thinking on the sovereignty 
of God just as he does.) 

But at present, to six-sevenths of the human race, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is either meaningless be- 
cause unknown, or untrue because it is known only 
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in distortion. God contented? God pleased? No, 
I cannot believe that. 

Today I met an old friend back from missionary 
service in Assam. I told him about the debate with 
Dr. Pike and asked him to evaluate critically my 
statement in the earlier article about the paucity of 
workers among the few, weak evangelical churches 
in Calcutta, a city with which he is intimately ac- 
quainted. Detailed, specific statistics started to pour 
forth: 10-12 missionaries in a city of over five mil- 
lion. I dropped my head. What an appalling shame. 
Why, almost 130,000 university students live in that 
one city alone, virtually untouched — a large, tra- 
gically under-worked field. 

What if I were the leader of a missionary society 
in country X, and 100 new workers suddenly joined 
our ranks? I would have the task, with them, of 
coming to decisions about their sphere and nature 
of service, whether urban, rural or tribal. 

If I were Dr. Pike, I’d have to begin with the 
workers themselves, to ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of their specializations and make this central 
in their designation. The tribes would have pre- 
cedence. The existing church and world situation 
would not particularly enter our deliberations, but 
we would spend considerable time discussing “ges- 
tures of friendship” that might be made to the na- 
tion as a whole. (Isn’t this too idealistic? Wouldn’t 
the recipients see that the “gestures” were chan- 
neled to the class and government in power?) We 
would talk of “radio programs, airplane service, 
technical aid—linguistics or agriculture.” 

Does this represent serious treatment of the com- 
plex subject of “determining priorities” in the light 
of today’s world-wide political and social crisis”? 
I cannot see it. 

Of course, I respect Dr. Pike’s great contribution 
in the field of linguistics. He is a tribal specialist, 
captivated by the wonderful ideal of giving even 
the smallest tribe the Scriptures in its own lan- 
guage. Population explosions and political upheav- 
als don’t so strongly affect the tribes. But in his 
intense desire to complete a vast linguistic task— 
“two thousand tongues to go” — may he not have 
withdrawn from the stream of general missionary 
activity? Mustn’t he be challenged as a Pied Piper 
when his special tune is projected over the total 
missionary scene today? 

Let us first consider the importance of linguistics. 
At present 95 per cent of the world’s people have 
the Word of God translated into their languages 
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(Nida). Ramsay reminds us there is no evidence 
of Paul’s attempting to translate the Scriptures into 
the provincial dialects of Asia Minor. Bible trans- 
lation is not always a top priority matter. Shall 
solving the linguistic problems of what Dr. Nida 
calls the “small tribelets” in Amazonia (in his judg- 
ment 50,000 to 75,000 tribal people among Brazil’s 
70 million population) take precedence over the 
need for church planters (not linguistic specialists) 
in the great billionaire cities where the probability 
exists of an earlier response? Shall the linguistic 
need of a few hundred (and we must remember 
that meeting this need doesn’t automatically meet 
their spiritual need) take precedence over the spir- 
itual need represented by 12 million practically un- 
touched Sundanese in Java? 

Then let us consider politics. In my opinion Dr. 
Pike does not adequately relate his missionary strat- 
egy to today’s political trends. He seems to feel 
that to look at the waves may reduce our courage. 
Yet we must look, we must be concerned. Christ 
spoke most severely against those who failed both 
to discern their times and to take adequate precau- 
tions (Luke 12:56; 19:41, 44). Our mission was 
forced to leave China. And even now, time appears 
to be running out on us in Laos. Which country in 
southeast Asia will follow next? We are not fear- 
ful of adverse political trends, but we are most cer- 
tainly adapting our earlier long-term planning, and 
coupling our results with a short-term urgency. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us beware of preoccupation with scientific 
contrivutions, academic advancements and the temp- 
tation to make following the Crucified something 
heroic. Let »s decide to work among those who can 
be won now, while there is time, all the while real- 
izing that the most certain way to reach souls today 
is by working hand-in-hand with the weak, needy 
and grateful churches that God has already brought 
into being. Let us be known in our generation as 
those who are determined to know nothing among 
men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. END 
[According to the original plan for this debate in His, Drs. 
Pike and Glasser were each to evaluate the other’s October 
article in 1,000 words. Unwittingly, Dr. Glasser wrote an 
evaluation somewhat longer than this limit. Rather than 
postpone publication (to allow time for condensation), His 
decided to ask Dr. Pike to extend his remarks through a 
special letter to the Editor for the December His. In this 
way, both men have equal opportunity to express their 
evaluations.—Ed.] 
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HIS ARTICLE has to do with the vol- 
ume whose cover, as it stands on your shelf, bears 
the words Holy Bible. 

“Bible” comes from the Greek word for book. 
“The Holy Bible” means “the holy book.” But this 
title is surely odd. For when you open the Bible, 
you find that it is really an omnibus volume. It 
contains 66 separate books, written originally in 
three languages (Hebrew, Greek and a few bits in 
Aramaic) over a period of more than a thousand 
years. The books themselves are mixed in content: 
history books, books of sermons, letters, a hymn 
book, a love song. They include geographical sur- 
veys, architects’ specifications, travel diaries, popu- 
lation statistics, family trees, inventories and legal 
documents of all sorts. 

“The Library of Hebrew-Christian Memoirs and 
Remains” might seem a more suitable title. Yet the 
Christian Church treats this miscellany as a single 
book, and calls it the Holy Bible. Why? What 
makes the collection holy? And on what principle 
do these 66 items make a unity, the Bible? 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY 

Other questions arise too. Take the problem of 
Biblical authority. The Church has always regarded 
the Bible as authoritative in some sense, but people 
today disagree about how Biblical authority should 
be understood. What sort of authority belongs to 
the Bible? Since men wrote it, is its authority 
therefore a species of human authority? Should we 
think of it as the authority of a group of religious 
experts, whose words are to be respected just be- 
cause they are the words of experts in that particular 
field? Or does it have the same sort of authority 
that the best primary source has for the historian, 
the sort of authority that the statements of Thucy- 
dides have for students of the Peloponnesian War? 

Both these views are widely held. But it should 
be noted that both ascribe to the Bible an authority 
that is relative and provisional, not absolute and 
final. Experts can be wrong, and even Thucydides 
can trip up on his facts. Both views, therefore, 
allow for the possibility that Bible students may 
sometimes need to put the Bible right. Yet Chris- 
tians of an earlier day would have rejected this idea 
as blasphemous. They regarded the authority of 
Scripture statements as infallible because divine. 
Were they right? 
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We shall seek answers to these questions in the 
Bible itself. Nor, to forestall an obvious objection, 
is this circular reasoning. We are not assuming the 
truth and authority of the Bible in order to prove 
the truth and authority of the Bible. We are simply 
going to the Bible for information. The Bible gives 
us the views of various people about the subject of 
our inquiry. Among them are Jesus Christ (of 
whose teaching we have four near-contemporary ac- 
counts), the prophets and psalmists of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the New Testament apostles. We want 
to see what views they held. Whether we accept 
these views, once we have discovered them, will 
depend on our estimate of the trustworthiness of the 
teachers who held them. 


REVELATION AND SCRIPTURE 

The word Bible is not a Biblical word. The New 
Testament in referring to the Old speaks of “Scrip- 
ture” or “the Scriptures.” The Greek word is 
graphe, which means “writing.” (German repro- 
duces this. Where we speak of the Holy Bible, 
German says die Heilige Schrift, the holy writing.) 
Sometimes also the New Testament calls the Old 
“the law” (the term covers not only the Pentateuch, 
but also the Psalms). “Law” represents the Hebrew 
torah, which has a broader meaning than formal 
legal enactments, and expresses the thought of au- 
thoritative instruction in any form. The kind of 
“writing” that is authoritative instruction from God 
—writing that can properly be described as God’s 
“word,” “statutes,” “precepts,” “testimonies,” “com- 
mandments” (Psalm 119) — this is the concept of 
Scripture taught by Christ, the apostles, prophets 
and psalmists. 

We can sum up this view in two propositions. 

(1) The Scriptures are a historical record of rev- 
elation. They tell us what God has been saying and 
doing down the centuries to make Himself known 
to sinful men as their Lord, their Judge and their 
Savior. Starting from the creation and the fall, the 
Scriptures trace the story of the acts of God from 
His first promise (that the women’s seed should 
bruise the serpent’s head) through all that He did 
or caused to be done to bring about the fulfilment 
of this promise. 

The Old Testament tells us of the call of Abra- 
ham, God’s dealings with the patriarchs, the exodus 
from Egypt, the giving of the law, the conquest of 
Canaan, the raising up of the judges, the founding 
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of the monarchy, the splitting of the kingdom, the 
sending of the prophets, the promising of Christ, 
the repeated judging and restoring of Israel, and 
the making, wrecking and rebuilding of the temple 
to which the Lord was to come. 

The New Testament completes the story by tell- 
ing us of the awakening ministry of John the Bap- 
tist, the Messianic work of Jesus and the apostolic 
preaching of the gospel. 

Thus the Bible is the written record of the drama 
of redemption. The historical books portray this 
drama up to the apostolic age. The prophets’ ser- 
mons and the apostles’ letters explain and apply it, 
and point forward to its future climax when Christ 
comes again. The Psalms meditate on the drama 
of redemption, praise God for it and pray in terms 
of it. The wisdom writings, Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, look at life from various angles in the 
light of it. Such is the theme of the Bible. And 
the first reason why its 66 books do in fact make 
one book is because they all deal with this common 
subject. 

This explains in part why the apostles were so 
sure that the Old Testament was a book written for 
Christian believers.” 

They saw that the Old Testament was the first 
part of the story which their own message com- 
pleted. Just as the Old Testament without the Chris- 
tian gospel is a foundation without a building, so 
the gospel without the Old Testament is a building 
without a foundation. The apostles therefore took 
care to insure that the first Gentile Christians took 
over and used the Old Testament as Christian 
Scripture. 

So far, so good. No Christian theologian would 
disagree. But now we must complement our first 
proposition with a second, the force of which mod- 
ern theologians are less ready to recognize. 

(2) The Scriptures are a revelation in the form 
of a historical record. They are “the oracles of 
God” (Romans 3:2), the direct disclosure of His 
mind and will. Scripture is divine writing. “All 
scripture (or “every text of scripture”) is given by 
inspiration of God” (II Timothy 3:16). This refer- 
ence to inspiration, let it be said at once, has no 
psychological overtones. It does not imply that the 
Biblical authors all wrote in a state of ecstasy or 
abnormally heightened consciousness, nor yet that 
they wrote as automata, in some trance-state in 
which the normal functioning of their minds was 
suspended. “Given by inspiration of God” trans- 
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lates the Greek word theopneustos, which means 
“breathed out from God”—exspired, in fact, rather 
than inspired. And it is not the writers, but their 
writings, of which the word is predicated. 

Thus the statement means simply that all that 
comes in the category of Scripture came from God 
and should therefore be received as instruction from 
God. Accordingly, inspiration in its theological 
sense is to be defined as the work of the Holy Spirit 
(God’s “breath,” since “spirit” means “breath”’), 
insuring that men wrote precisely what God wanted 
written for the communication of His mind to men. 
It is that “bearing along” by the Holy Spirit by 
virtue of which “men spake from God” (II Peter 
1:21)—and wrote from God too, for it is the written 
“word of prophecy made more sure” (1:19) of 
which Peter is speaking. Inspiration is the activity 
which insures that what is written is in truth the 
Word of God. Thus, inspired Scripture is written 
revelation. 





EUROPE 1962 


In June 1962 a party of Christian students and 
graduates from the United States and Canada 
will leave New York for an eight-week visit to 
Europe. Under the leadership of Mr. Paul Little, 
IVCF international student director, the group will 
live with European students in camps and confer- 
ence grounds, and meet Christians engaged in 
student work in several countries. 

Organized with the twofold purpose of enabling 
Americans related to IvcF to travel together, and 
of promoting an active interest in evangelical 
student work in Europe, the original party spent 
the summer of 1961 traveling in six countries, in- 
cluding a week’s stay at the English Keswick 
IVF camp, a visit with the Rev. D. N. Wouters of 
the Netherlands 1Fres, and a two-day stop at the 
Swiss conference center in Moscia, where several 
meetings were held with Dr. Hans Burki and 
Swiss students. The group was under the leader. 
ship of Mr. Robert Baylis, former tvcr staff 
member. 

Applications for 1962 are now being received. 
Applicants are expected to have been related to 
IvcF in the usa or Canada, and to be active in 
Christian service at present (though not neces- 
sarily in a leadership capacity). Cost is $990 plus 
a sixty-dollar application fee. For further infor- 
mation write to Mr. Robert Baylis, 32 Dolores 


Way, Orinda, California. 


THE RELIABILITY OF SCRIPTURE 


In other words, Scripture has a double author- 
ship. Men wrote it, and God wrote it through those 
men. The Scriptures are as truly divine writing as 
they are human writing. Scripture is not only 
human witness to God; it is also divine self-testi- 
mony. The words of Scripture are the words of 
God, bearing witness to Himself. Their immediate 
authors were men, but their ultimate Author was 
God the Holy Ghost. 

Hence, Scripture statements can be quoted either 
as what the human author said (e.g. Moses, David, 
Isaiah—see Romans 10:5; 11:9; 10:20; etc.), or 
as what God said through the human author (Acts 
4:25; 28:25), or as what the Holy Spirit says 
(Hebrews 3:7; 10:15). Moreover, Old Testament 
statements not made by God in their context, can 
be quoted as words of God, just because they are 
written in the Old Testament.* Also, Paul can refer 
to God’s promise to Abraham and His threat to 
Pharaoh (both spoken long before the Biblical rec- 
ord of them was written) as words which Scripture 
spoke to these two men (Galatians 3:8 and Romans 
9:17). This shows how completely in his mind he 
identified the words of Scripture with the utterance 
of God. 

It is clear, then, that this was the attitude of 
Christ and His apostles: what Scripture said, God 
said. Their conviction was that all Scripture is 
prophetic in the primary sense of that word: i.e., 
that the Biblical writers were God’s pens in the 
same sense that the prophets, when they preached, 
were God’s voices —so that all that was written 
could be introduced with the same formula that in- 
troduced the prophets’ sermons, “thus saith the 
Lord.” This is the deepest reason why the Biblical 
writings are “holy” (cf. II Timothy 3:16)—not just 
because they deal with holy things, but because the 
Holy God is their Author. Such is the nature of 
Scripture. And the second reason why these 66 
books do in fact make one book is because they 
have all proceeded from a single mind, the mind 
of God the Holy Ghost. 

This is not, of course, to deny that God accom- 
modated Himself to the outlook, temperament, lan- 
guage and style of those whom He used as His pen- 
men. It is clear that He did, though we are told 
that sometimes He moved the prophets to speak of 
things which they did not fully understand (I Peter 
1:10-12). Nor is it to deny that God’s penmen were 
in themselves fallible, imperfect and naturally prone 
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to error. But it is to assert that in the writing of 
Holy Scripture God kept them from error, so that 
they neither falsified facts, nor misrepresented God’s 
purpose and character. It is to assert that while 
what a particular passage teaches may not be the 
whole truth on the subject under discussion, it is 
always right and true as far as it goes. This follows 
from the fact that Scripture is the written testimony 
of God, who can neither lie nor deceive (Numbers 
23:19; Titus 1:2). The veracity of God guarantees 
the trustworthiness of Scripture. 

And this trustworthiness is presupposed in all the 
New Testament references to the Old. Christ and 
His apostles assume the truth of Old Testament 
history and the permanent validity of Old Testa- 
ment teaching as expressing God’s mind and will. 
Hence they argue from Scripture, for “the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken” (John 10:35; cf. Matthew 
5:18; Luke 16:17). “It is written” was to them the 
end of the argument: there could be no appeal 
against the verdict of Scripture, for that would be 
to appeal against the judgment of God Himself. 
Such was their estimate of Scripture. If we think 
that the Son of God and His Spirit-endued repre- 
sentatives knew what they were talking about when 
they spoke of spiritual realities, we shall accept their 
estimate of Scripture, just as we accept their word 
on all other matters relating to faith and practice. 


COROLLARIES OF INSPIRATION 

We conclude by indicating two corollaries of what 
we have said. 

First, canonicity rests on inspiration. Canon 
means rule, and a canonical book is one that forms 
part of the rule of faith and life. But the only valid 
tule of faith and life is the word of God. To be 
canonical, therefore, a book must be inspired; that 
is, it must be God’s word in writing. The Church’s 
task, therefore, in settling the limits of the canon 
of Scripture is simply to discern which books are 
inspired (i.e., have the nature of Scripture). The 
Church does not confer authority on a set of books 
which had a merely human origin, but recognizes 
the authority inherent in those books which had a 
divine origin. 

The Christian Church inherited a fixed Old Testa- 
ment canon, and they knew that the apostles had 
been equipped with the Holy Spirit, according to 
Christ’s promise (John 14:26; 15:26; 16:13ff.), 
so that their teaching was inspired in exactly the 
same sense as the Old Testament Scriptures had 
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been (I Corinthians 2:12f; 14:37; I Thessalonians 
2:13). Accordingly, the fixing of the New Testa- 
ment canon (a work which was almost finished 
within a century of the apostolic age) was simply a 
matter of finding out by historical inquiry which 
books were authentically apostolic (i.e., were written 
or sanctioned by apostles). 

Second, Biblical authority rests on inspiration. 
Many people today regard Scripture as man’s wit- 
ness to God, and evaluate its authority into the 
authority of the divine words and deeds to which 
(more or less adequately) witness is borne. But 
this is only half the truth. Scripture is also, and 
fundamentally, God’s witness to Himself, and its 
authority rests ultimately on the fact that it is 
His Word. 

Why ought we to believe Biblical history, accept 
Biblical teaching, have confidence in Scripture 
promises and be governed by Scripture commands? 
Because Scripture is the written speech of our Crea- 
tor. “Thus saith the Lord.” The life of faith and 
obedience is thus founded on recognizing that what 
Scripture says, God says. And Christ is not truly 
Lord in a man’s heart until Scripture has been 
made lord of his mind and conscience. 

If you would honor Christ and His Father, there- 
fore, bow before Holy Scripture. Here the Father 
through the Spirit bears witness to His Son. To do 
this is not superstitious bibliolatry. It is pure and 
true religion. It is Christianity. END 


FOOTNOTES 

1See John 10:34, 35 and 15:25, quoting Psalms 82:6 and 
35:19; and I Corinthians 14:21, quoting Isaiah 28:11, 12. 
2Cf. Romans 4:23f. and 15:4; I Corinthians 10:11; II 
Timothy 3:15ff.; I Peter 1:10ff. 

3Cf. Matthew 19:4f.; Hebrews 3:7; Acts 4:24f. and 13:34f.; 
quoting Genesis 2:24; Psalms 95:7 and 2:1; Isaiah 55:3 
respectively. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Henry, C. F. H., Evangelical view of revelation and the 
Bible (Baker Book). 

Johnson, Douglas, The Christian and his Bible (British 
IVF). 

Packer, J. I., Fundamentalism and the Word of God 
(Eerdmans). 

Warfield, Benjamin, Inspiration and authority of the Bible 
(Presbyterian and Reformed). 

Wenham, J. W., Our Lords View of the Old Testament 
(Tyndale Press). 

Reprinted by permission from the (British) InTER-VARSITY 

Magazine. 
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IVCF staff appointments 1961-1962 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES 
H. W. Sutherland, General Secretary 
Ian Munday, Comptroller 


Dennis Clark, Stewardship and Literature Secretary 
Theresa Martens, Nurses Christian Fellowship Sec- 


retary 
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George Wilson, Camp Development Secretary 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Cathie Nicoll, Acting Regional Secretary 
Ste. 109, 2205 Fir St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Milo Coldren—ivcr, 1scr* 
Further appointment to be announced. 
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1961 


WESTERN PRAIRIES 

Joseph Curry, Regional Secretary 
9206-95th Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 

Ray Champion, Regional Business Manager 

Marjorie Long—ivcr, NCF 

Further appointment to be announced. 


MID-WEST 
Kenneth H. Louden, Regional Secretary 

314 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
Hildy Leverton—iscr, NCF 


CENTRAL ONTARIO 
William D. Fulton, Regional Secretary 
30 St. Mary St., Toronto 5, Ont. 

Marion Jackson—IVCF 

Paul Klassen—1scr 

Josephine Rudd—iscr 

Bernard Smith—iscr 

Marion Stouffer—iscr 

Gordon Stewart—Iscr 

Vincent Craven—General Director, Ontario Pioneer 
Camps 

Josephine McCourt — Director, Ontario Pioneer 
Girls’ Camp 


EASTERN CANADA 

V. S. C. Tyndale, Regional Secretary 
Jean Cargal—iscr, NCF 

Clyde Reed—iscr, 1vcF 


NATIONAL OFFICE STAFF 

Ruth Ericson 

Hattie Frederick 

Agnes Gaverluk 

Alice Hitchcock 

*Inter-‘School Christian Fellowship (high school 
work) 


Leona Hooper 
Marjorie McLean 
Phil Van Seters 


UNITED STATES 


Charles H. Troutman, General Director 

Charles E. Hummel, Field Director 

Barbara Boyd—Eastern Women’s Colleges 

Esther Pedersen, Donna Cha, Annie MclIlroy—Sec- 


retaries 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Paul L. Byer, Acting Regional Director 
1028 N. Hudson, Pasadena, Calif. 
Audrey Beslow—Oregon, Washington 
J. Patrick Jordan—Washington, Idaho, Montana 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
Paul L. Byer, Regional Director 

1028 N. Hudson, Pasadena, Calif. 
James Berney—Northern California, Nevada 
Miriam Lemcke—Southern California, Arizona 
Ruth Moses—Northern California 
Betty Fletcher—Secretary 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

James F. Nyquist, Acting Regional Director 
1524 Thornwood Dr., Downers Grove, Ill. 

Ronald Knudtsen—Colorado and Wyoming 

Alice Anderson—Secretary 


SOUTH CENTRAL 

Paul E. Little, Acting Regional Director 
1519 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Kay Hofman—Kansas, Oklahoma 

David Mayer—Area Director in Texas 

Marie Kuehn—Secretary 


WEST CENTRAL 
James F. Nyquist, Regional Director 
1524 Thornwood Dr., Downers Grove, IIl. 

William Klem, Administrative Assistant 
James Carlson—Missouri, Southern Illinois 
Dorothy Clark—Iowa 
Eleanor Donaldson—Chicago 
James Johnson—Wisconsin, Central Illinois 
Bruce Youngquist — Minnesota, North Dakota 

Northern Wisconsin 
Alice Anderson—Secretary 


? 


EAST CENTRAL 
Keith L. Hunt, Regional Director 
R. R. 1, Box 156, Bellevue, Mich. 
Martha Gray—Ohio 
Bruce Hann—Western New York 
Keith Hunt—Eastern Michigan, Eastern New York 
Virginia Marion—Indiana, Kentucky 
Donald Vinkemulder—Western Michigan 
Yvonne Vinkemulder—Secretary 
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SOUTHEAST 
Burton R. Harding, Regional Director 
2493 McCurdy Way, Decatur, Ga. 
Ruth Lewis—Negro Colleges 
James Raines—North Carolina, South Carolina 
Douglas Stewart—Alabama, Florida 
William York, Jr.—Tennessee, Virginia 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
George Ensworth, Jr., Regional Director 
1917 Winton Avenue, Havertown, Pa. 
Robert Hill—Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
Peter Northrup—Area Director in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Washington, D. C. 
Jane Saunders—New York City, Upper New Jersey 
Marion Snyder—Eastern Pennsylvania, Lower New 
Jersey 


Fred Woodberry—New York City 


NEW ENGLAND 

Charles E. Hummel, Acting Regional Director 
1519 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Linda Doll—Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont 

Stanley Rock—Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 

Annie McIlroy, Secretary 


HAWAII 


Kenneth Kiyuna 
Ada Lum 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT DEPARTMENT 

Paul E. Little, Director 

John Goodwin—New York City 

Robert Young—San Francisco 

Carol Hollenbeck—Secretary, New York City 
Marie Kuehn—Secretary, Chicago 


NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Tressie V. Myers, Nurses Director 

Mary Irwin Gordon — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia 

Helen Gordy — Eastern New York, New England, 
Northern New Jersey 

Joyce Hansen—Arizona, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington 

Madelyn McCray — Michigan, Ohio, Western New 
York 

Tressie Myers — Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota 

Barbara Olin—Delaware, Maryland, Southern New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Stoll—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Wisconsin 

Ann Wilbourne—Texas, Kansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa 

Alice Horton—Secretary 


STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 

Eric S. Fife, Missionary Director 

Lois Thiessen, Assistant Missionary Director 
May Koksma—Secretary 

Irene Kemis—Urbana Convention Secretary 
Carol England—Secretary 


ACCOUNTING 

James M. McLeish, Comptroller 
Benjamin Robison, Accountant 
Beatrice Cairns 

Mary Heiniger 

Marjorie Hull 


LITERATURE 

Paul Fromer—Editor, His 

Virginia Krauss—Assistant Editor, His 
Gordon Stromberg—Art Editor, His 

Elizabeth Leake—Manager, Inter-Varsity Press 
Mary Ruth Howes—Assistant to the Manager 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Gloria Nelson, Assistant Director 
Sylvia Crandall—Secretary 


STEWARDSHIP 
William E. C. Petersen, Stewardship Secretary 
Sylvia Crandall—Secretary 


GENERAL SERVICE 

James M. McLeish 
Marian Hull—Supervisor 
Bonnie Booth. 

Elizabeth Cairns 

Anna Clement 

Jean Dienst 

Patsy Elkins 


Frances Glover 


Hagop Gurlekian 
Patsy Hajek 

Joan Hulme 
Marlaine Moulden 
Leara Phillips 
Kathrine Scheerer 
William Wallace 


CAMPS 

Bear Trap Ranch (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 
Robert Mann, Caretaker 

Campus by the Sea (Avalon, Calif.) 
Harry Troupe, Caretaker 
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Jesus Is Lord Now 


Peter Haile 


LET ALL Israel then accept as certain 
that God has made this Jesus, whom you crucified, 
both Lord and Messiah.” 

Peter the Apostle is speaking, and this is the 
climax of his first great, Spirit-inspired sermon 
(Acts 2). Peter is speaking to the Jews and he is 
telling them what God has done. It is an emphatic, 
categorical statement, and it concerns an act of God 
in history. The Jesus whom they crucified has been 
made Lord and Savior. 

I want to start with this because I believe that 
our frequent use of the phrase, “making Jesus Christ 
Lord,” has led us into an erroneous approach to the 
Lordship of Christ. Of course, when we use this 
phrase, we really mean making Him Lord in our 
own lives. But the impression we so often give is 
that this is some work of supererogation on our part 
by which we confer on Jesus Christ some new status 
that He didn’t have before — sort of like electing 
Him chairman of the Board and waiting for Him 
to thank us for what we’ve done. 

We do not “make” Jesus Christ Lord. He is 
Lord. It isn’t a question of making Him something 
that He was not before. It’s a question of whether 
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or not we're going to recognize Him for who He is. 
The man who refuses to accept Jesus Christ as Lord 
of his life is not somehow failing to “go the second 
mile” with God; he is simply failing to yield to 
Christ what is already His by right. You know, 
people sometimes talk as though God owed them 
something for giving Him first place in their lives. 
But nothing could be further from the truth. 

Of course we shall derive inestimable blessing 
from giving Him first place in our lives, but it will 
be simply because the delicate machine that is our 
personality will then be functioning properly. The 
source of power and initiative will be correctly 
located and therefore the mechanism will work at 
capacity. 

Jesus Christ is Lord, and He can never be any- 
thing but Lord. If we have met Jesus, we have met 
Someone who intrinsically is Lord. If we try to be 
the dominant partner in a relationship with Him, 
we find that it just doesn’t work. There can be no 
living with Jesus Christ except on the basis of His 
ruling and our submitting. Some wives try to dom- 
inate their husbands and occasionally succeed. But 
we shall never succeed if we try to dominate Jesus 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Peter Haite, former tvcr Regional Director for 
New England, is teaching at Stony Brook School 
(Long Island). 





Christ. Nothing we can do can change Him. We 
cannot make Him less or other than He is. We 
often try to remake Him, but we are doomed to 
failure. (I am so glad of that.) He will always be 
who He is. And the fact of His asserting His Lord- 
ship and our having to make all sorts of adjustments 
is one of the surest evidences that we have met Jesus 
Christ. 

One area in which He will start to assert His 
Lordship is our thought life. “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so he is.” He will cause us to start 
questioning some of the things to which we have 
been giving our minds. 

I remember when He began to deal with me about 
day-dreaming. It wasn’t that my day-dreams neces- 
sarily involved contemplating things that were wrong 
in themselves, nor simply that I was using up 
“brain time” that could have been spent on some- 
thing more practical and constructive. The point 
was that I was living in a world of unreality and 
expending my emotions upon what didn’t really 
exist. This can be extremely dangerous. To let your 
love or your hate reach out to something that isn’t 
really there means that its mission is never com- 
pleted. It has to return to you unfulfilled, and then 
gradually it loses its power. And, in any case, the 
whole realm of unreality is the Devil’s ground, and 
is covered with all kinds of snares. It isn’t the truth, 
and it is the truth that makes us free. 

This is when you’re indulging in day-dreaming 
for the sake of day-dreaming. I’m not suggesting 
that the Lord doesn’t want us to use our imagina- 
tion. Imagination is one of His wonderful gifts to 
us, and He wants us to delve into the realms of fan- 
tasy when it is purposeful and meaningful to do so. 
There is all the difference in the world between in- 
dulging in self-centered day-dreaming on the one 
hand, and allowing C. S. Lewis to transport you into 
the Land of Narnia on the other. 

The Lord also places an embargo on impure 
thoughts. Strangely enough, we sometimes feel 
cheated when we sense that we’re not allowed to 
dwell on such things. But that thought in itself, of 
course, is from the Devil, and must be rejected out- 
of-hand. The only thing to do with impure thoughts 





is to slam the door in their faces. And listen, let- 
ting Jesus Christ have His way in our lives has 
never damaged anyone’s personality. To let Him be 
the Head and control every part of us is what we 
were made for, and it is only as we do this that we 
will become free and complete people. 

Closely connected with our thought life is the 
matter of our tongues. I am sure that for many of 
us this becomes the area of greatest struggle in giv- 
ing way to the Lordship of Christ. You probably 
recall what the Apostle James says about it. “The 
tongue is a fire. The tongue is an unrighteous world 
among our members, staining the whole body, set- 
ting on fire the cycle of nature, and set on fire by 
hell.” I shall never forget when the Lord began 
dealing with me on the matter of gossip, saying 
uncomplimentary things about other people behind 
their backs. First of all He showed me that it was 
listed in Romans 1:29 along with murder and adul- 
tery. And then He began to convict me whenever | 
started to say something unkind about someone who 
wasn’t present. The temptation to do this kind of 
thing is subtle and terribly strong. It is usually 
brought on by the desire to enhance our own repu- 
tation and status by belittling someone else’s. And 
remember, we’re just as guilty even if we didn’t 
start the conversation, but just added a little for- 
gotten tidbit at the end. If we’re going to let Jesus 
Christ be Lord of our tongues, then gossip has to 
go. And we have to be prepared to be considered 
naive, lacking in critical ability, and just generally 
uninteresting. 

Then consider the matter of our emotions. What 
about things like envy and jealousy and resentment? 
Well, if Jesus Christ’s Lordship is to be accepted, 
such attitudes must be summarily dismissed. Happy 
is the man who can recognize these vile intruders 
before they reach the environs of his soul. It’s 
much easier to deal effectively with them at a dis- 
tance, before they’ve been able to get their foot in 
the door. And then self-pity, that most despicable 
of emotions. I’m sure that you’ve been tempted, as 
I have, to lie down and die, to throw yourself on 
your bed and indulge in an orgy of disappointment 
and disillusionment and discouragement. But be- 
tween Jesus Christ and self-pity there can be no 
peaceful co-existence. The Lord Jesus Christ is un- 
sympathetic to self-pity, and we must be, too. 

What about falling in love? Do you suppose that 
a person completely under God’s control would never 

(Continued on page 34, column 2) 
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1 was a freshman in college when I 
first realized that God wanted to use me to draw 
others to Himself. 

In our dorm a small group of Christians was 
meeting together for fellowship. “It'd be great if 
we could get prayer partners and pray for someone 
here in the dorm who doesn’t know Christ,” one 
girl said. “My, that sounds tremendous,” | thought. 
At that time I didn’t realize all that soul winning 
involved, but I knew that my roommate needed Jesus 
Christ. So a friend and I began to pray for her. 

Another thing I realized was that if we were to 
pray for someone, we must also be willing for God 
to use us to witness to that person. This was scary, 
but we were willing. And it wasn’t that we lacked 
faith. (In fact, we used to sit back, look at my 
roommate and think to ourselves, “You haven’t got 
achance. With both of us praying for you, you’re 
going to come to know Jesus Christ.”” We were sure 
of that.) But in spite of all our audacity, the Lord 
must have looked on us and loved us, realizing that 
we were spiritual babies and had much to learn. 

The Lord began teaching me immediately. Dur- 
ing my college years I honestly felt that I attended 
two schools, for just as college had its fun, lessons 
and restrictions, so the Lord’s school was in full 
session with these same aspects. He began to show 
me myself, a pretty gruesome sight. He began to 
show me areas of my life labeled “Mine: Hands 
off!” But he was gentle in showing me these things 
and helping me turn them over to Him. 

In my sophomore year Lois stepped into the pic- 
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lhuee years ’ witness by mary ann foun 


ture. We quickly became friends and shared many 
things together. At times I could even share the 
Lord with her. I remember the first time I got a 
chance to explain to Lois. what it meant to be a 
Christian. Her response to that first attempt was 
only a few questions and not too much interest, but 
I wanted her to know and understand and I began 
praying that she would. 

The Lord was also at work in my life that year. 
He removed me from all the Christian fellowship 
I had known the year before, in order to make me 
more dependent on Him. I had to learn to look to 
Him instead of to Christian friends. 

As time went on, and Lois and I were juniors, 
my concern for her grew. Her interest in the Lord 
seemed to be kindled and I longed for her to know 
Him. The Lord made it clear to me that only He 
could open someone’s eyes to His truths, and this 
increased my prayer burden for Lois. It was becom- 
ing much easier to share the things of God with her, 
and frequently our conversation included Him. Yet 
I wondered sometimes if with all my blunders and 
failures she would be able to see Jesus Christ in me 
and want Him for herself. 

Meanwhile, the Lord was still working in me, 
teaching me that I was not my own, but His. He 
was helping me not only to accept His will but to 
delight in it. He placed me in situations that I had 
to let Him handle, because I simply couldn’t do it. 

Just before we returned to school last fall I re- 
ceived a letter from Lois. “I want to be more a part 
of the things that are meaningful to you,” she wrote, 
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“namely, Jesus Christ.” My heart leaped and I 
immediately wrote a long letter, again explaining 
salvation and life with Jesus Christ. But it wasn’t 
“the Lord’s time.” Her response in essence was, 
“Wait, not so fast.” 

Still much concerned, I continued to pray, but as 
the year went on my concern seemed to grow cold 
because of Lois’s lack of interest. It seemed almost 
like a waste of time to pray for her any longer, 
and my faith that she might receive Jesus Christ 
within the foreseeable future was almost nil. 

Yet the Lord was beginning to deal wonderfully 
with me. He brought me to a place of abiding in 
Him: all I was conscious of in my life was in His 
hands. I was trusting Him in every aspect that I 
could envision concerning my future. I was trust- 
ing Him to provide for me and use me. When temp- 
tation and sin came, it was much easier to let Him 
have it than to struggle with it myself. Often I had 


a sense of His being in control. And then I noticed 
a wonderful thing, that when He was in control, 
my Christian life was fruitful. 

I had longed and struggled to bear fruit for Him, 
but now fruit came naturally: power in my own 
life and souls won for His Kingdom. I had struggled 
for power, strength, love, but now I saw that I must 
abide in Him and use His power, strength, and love. 
John 15:5 finally made sense. “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for with- 
out me ye can do nothing.” 

So it was during this time that the Lord helped 
us both to be ready—me to be used, and Lois to 
accept His gift. Her need for Him became over- 
powering and one night last March, she gave her 
life to Him. END 





REPRINTS FROM HIS 


Have you ever wished you could get reprints of 
a certain His article? His is willing to try an ex- 
periment in this field. If a particular article 
strikes home with you, please let the His Editor 
know the number of reprints you could use. (We 
prefer orders of 25 or more.) 

Then, if your order plus those of others exceeds 
1,000 copies, we will make the necessary arrange- 
ments to reprint that article. Reprints will cost 


between five and ten cents, depending on length. 
Write His Editor, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10. 
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fall in love with anyone except the person he was 
supposed to marry? All I can say is that I have 
never seen this happen. The most consecrated Chris. 
tians I have known seem to have fallen in and out 
of love several times before they met the person 
whom they were eventually to marry. If we are sub. 
mitting to Christ’s Lordship, I think that falling in 
love will, miraculously, be free from grasping and 
jealousy and pride. It will not lead on to impurity, 
and it will be handed up to God as a thing to be 
used by Him any way He wants. 

As far as our faculty to love in the broadest full- 
est sense is concerned, here the Lordship of Christ 
coming in to release pent-up fettered emotions (that 
have been imprisoned by self-defense and pettiness) 
enables us to give ourselves to others with true 
abandon. You know, I used to think that I was 
being loving when I would sit in my own little 
world, knowing that I didn’t have anything against 
anybody, and—as far as I knew—nobody had any- 
thing against me. But then Jesus the Lord came in 
and began to assert Himself, and I was no longer 
allowed to live in my own little world. Nor did I 
want to. Cherished self-defenses were broken down, 
and I saw that love doesn’t exist apart from reach- 
ing out to others and sharing oneself with them. 


Jesus Christ will begin to assert His Lordship in 
other areas, too. The thorny matter of career, for 
instance, is bound to come up sooner or later. The 
problem of our relationship to our parents is prob- 
ably high on the agenda and we have the nasty 
feeling that He is going to say—which, of course, 
He is—‘“Children, obey your parents . . . Honor 
your father and mother.” Jesus Christ also has 
some clear, simple things to say about our school 
work and our relationship to our professors: “Obey 
your earthly masters with fear and trembling, single- 
mindedly, as serving Christ. Do not offer merely 
the outward show of service, to curry favor with 
men, but, as slaves of Christ, do wholeheartedly the 


will of God.” 


Jesus Christ is Lord. This is the central affirma- 
tion of the Christian Church, voiced by the Apostles, 
confirmed by the martyrs, but veiled to the world. 
One day the world will see it, for a time is coming 
when every knee shall bow to Jesus Christ and every 
tongue confess that He is Lord. But you and I, by 
unveiled submission, can bear witness to this great 
eternal truth today. END 
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WHAT MAKES a student give up part 


of his Christmas vacation, travel as far as 5,000 
miles round trip, and spend the better part of two 
hundred dollars to attend a missionary convention? 

No doubt for some it is adventure. To travel for 
hours or days with the congenial company of fellow 


students on a bus or train is in itself quite an ex- 
perience. To this must be added the thrill of joining 
several thousand other Christian students in discus- 
sions, Bible studies, singing, and the hundred and 
one things that make up an Urbana Missionary 
Convention. 

Adventure there is, and surely of the best kind. 
But an Urbana Convention is more than adventure. 

I suppose the greatest single factor that draws 
students to Urbana is the knowledge that at previous 
conventions God has consistently spoken to students’ 
hearts and changed students’ lives. Some have 
appreciated one speaker, others have preferred an- 
other. But through one person or another and one 
means or another, most students have felt that God 
spoke to them. Some attended in unbelief and left 
in faith. Others came in perplexity about a career, 
and then God’s pattern for their next step (or for 
their life work) emerged during these days. 

The budget for the 1961 Urbana Missionary Con- 
vention will be close to the amount of money that 
it takes to finance four months’ work for the entire 
ivcr-UsA. It will take all of some staff members’ 
time and some of all staff members’ time for at 
least a year. Why do we embark upon such a vast 
undertaking and responsibility? 

First, since this is a God-given vision, to fail to 
implement it would be disobedience. 

Second, we believe that the coming Urbana Mis- 
sionary Convention will make a unique contribution 
to the evangelization of the world. While we are 
aware of the great contributions made by other 
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missionary conventions, we think that the unique- 
ness of Urbana lies in gathering great missionary 
leaders from all parts of the world together with 
several thousand dedicated Christian students. 

Third, we believe that we should make it possible 
for every student generation to meet with men of 
keen intellect, wide experience and warm devotion, 
and to share with them the task of grappling with 
Christian responsibility in a world of crisis and 
chaos, 

Fourth, by recording the sessions on tapes and 
in books, we have a ministry to the whole Church, 
including many of its members who are serving in 
other lands but whose interest and prayers will be 
with us at the Convention. 

We aim to achieve a balance of intellectual stimu- 
lation and forthright spiritual challenge, a balance 
of the inspiring mass meeting and intimate prayer 
group and private conversation, a balance of care- 
fully scheduled program and hours for informal 
get-togethers. 

We have seen the hand of God in a hundred 
ways. To give an illustration, after much prayer 
I wrote to one missionary and asked if he would 
be good enough to travel to another part of his 
country to ask a national Christian to be one of our 
speakers. In his reply the missionary told me that 
it would have been difficult to have left his work, it 
would have involved a long, tedious journey, but 
he would have been willing to have done this, had 
not the letter containing my request been delivered 
to him personally through a “strange coincidence” 
by the national Christian concerned. This not mere- 
ly saved a journey, but was a confirmation to the 
national that this invitation was of the Lord. 

We are looking to God for a time of tremendous 
blessing. Please join us in prayer—and join us in 
person if He makes it possible. END 
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Into the strand of hemp fibers used in manufacturing ropes for the British Royal } 
Navy a tiny strand of scarlet thread is twined. The rope maker is careful that only the best | 
Learnin w be at hemp is used, but even more careful that the red thread is evident all the way through the full | 
length of the rope. The thread is not only for identification but for a mark of quality, depend- 
ability and value—no better rope is made. 

His Magazine is produced just as carefully. As the editor scrutinizes the manuscripts coming 
across his desk, he selects only the best. But no matter how well written, if a manuscript doesn’t | 
show the thread of realism all the way through, he will reject it—just as a British seaman rejects , 
a piece of rope without that red thread. 

Realism is the mark of a worthwhile article, and this is why there is no better magazine for a 
college or university student than His. For that matter, thousands of missionaries, as well as 
pastors, educators and professional men and women also see that thread of realism in His, and 
subscribe. 

Let me share with you some of the articles that His will carry next year. 











Teh Evangelize Now (a series) Paul Little, Inter-Varsity Staff 
Ny Sec . ; ° 
eres Beginning a practical book-length series geared to today’s college campus. 
Heat Forgiveness and Sex James Read, Peter Northrup 
If you haven't been perfect, this will help. 
Millennialism: Pre-, Post-, A- John Sanderson, Westminster Seminary 


A calm discussion of a hot topic. 
Biblical Authority Clark Pinnock, Manchester U. (England) 
Is Biblical authority incidental? Has the Church historically believed it? 
Marital Tangles in Latin America David Howard, Latin America Mission 
Should a convert abandon his “‘wives’’ and children? 
What Happened at Urbana The HIS Editor 
We hope you'll be there, but if not, we'll give you full coverage. 


If your subscription is about to expire, be sure to renew now so that you won't miss any of 
the above articles. You simply can’t afford to. 

If you aren’t a subscriber, make sure you send in your subscription now so that you can benefit 
from these articles. You can’t make a better investment. 

No doubt you have friends—young men and women attending college, and others too—who 
have never had the opportunity to read His. Why not make your Christmas gifts to them one- 
year subscriptions to His? (We'll gladly bill you after January 10.) 

Be sure to take advantage of the special Christmas rate: 


one year of H!* (9 issues), $3.25—until January 10 
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WHAT HAS BECOME of the righteous- 
ness of God in our witnessing? Has it not suffered 
at the hands of a thousand eager substitutes, each 
destroying the moral dynamic of the New Testa- 
ment? 

One substitute says that God is love (Scripture 
says that), but then adds that God is only love, His 
righteousness but a form of love. Does Scripture 
say that? Is not God also light—a burning and 
shining light who streams out against darkness to 
destroy it? God yearns to forgive, but to the unre- 
pentant man, God is judgment. The axe has been 
laid near the root of the tree. 

A more subtle substitute focuses on the deity of 
Christ, shifting the New Testament emphasis from 
His death to His life, from redemption to incarna- 
tion. That Christ is God no Christian would deny. 
That Christ’s life demands minute study no one 
should deny. But that the New Testament locus is 
the life of Christ, everyone should deny. Christ 
came to die and live again, to offer His life as a 
ransom for many. The communion service speaks 
of His blood shed for many for the remission of sins. 

Yet I have heard a conference speaker, an evan- 
gelical, explain what He called the gospel to a group 
of students, without reference to the cross. He dwelt 
(Continued on page 16, column 2) 
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Dear USA: 
A quiet, smiling American looked down on an 
applauding group of 500 Australian undergraduates 


who had just presented him with an oil painting of 
a typical “down under” bush scene. 

“Charles Troutman will soon go back to the 
States after eight years of splendid work with us,” 
said the spokesman. “We don’t want him to go— 
he has meant so much to so many so often. He’s 
done solid work for the kingdom of God, opening 
our eyes to opportunities and situations we hadn’t 
seen, showing us from the Bible the path ahead. 
He’s a wonderful listener and when he talks every 
word counts.” 

The clapping was loud and long. As I looked at 
that sea of faces, I knew the speaker was right. 
No one in the world picture knows more of the 
student and his potential than Charles Troutman; 
no one can lead more acceptably in showing the 
clear challenge of the Son of God to those who study 
on college and university campuses. Scores of those 
who sat there were moving on for the Lord because 
of Charles Troutman’s advice and witness and living. 

Australia first met him as a G.I., after he had 
shared in pioneering 1vcF in North America. 

After the war he returned to campus work in the 
United States and was a key man in the IVCF’s ex- 
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panding program both on campus and in the con . 


ference room, not to mention his writing for His 
Magazine. 
Charles responded to a Macedonian call when he 


and his family went to shoulder the burden of the ‘ 


Inter-Varsity of Australia. 


Things were moving © 


splendidly right through the universities of Australia 


when polio struck. First Mimi, the Troutmans’ small 


e 


girl; then Chuck, their son; and then with crippling 


severity it attacked Mrs. Troutman. 


Grim days were faced with calm given by the : 


Holy Spirit. Dark places were used to give a glows) 
ing witness. Years of battling were not years of 
futility. Many had deep feelings as they saw Lois} 
Troutman with the aid of elbow crutches stand {0} 
say a stimulating word of farewell. Her part h 
been one of solid counseling and radiant living. 
The Troutman family returns to the United State 
to shoulder a burden they know well. Charles has 
proved himself in the student field in two continents, 
Through firsthand observation he knows the mission 
ary situation and the international student pictu 
as few others do. We from “down under” thank” 


you for lending us this man of God, who has built 
up the work in Australia so quickly and thoroughly, 


—Paul White, M.D., former General Director of 
IVF in Australia. 








